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The ability of business to hold the line is becoming IMpressive, 
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reak and is far more significant than its failure to make any spectacu- 


‘Test lar gains .... This resistance to further retreat has been evi- 


dent in practically every indicator since the middle of December 


y to 

les. in steel, coal, electric power production; in merchandise car- 
this : loadings; and particularly in building contracts . . . . Com- 
ter- : . : / : : 

= modity prices and stocks have likewise shown a persistently 
but = narrow range of fluctuation, and on the positive side, the bond 
On : market has made a fairly good recovery from its slump in the 
yes ' : ' 
ae last quarter of 1930 . . . . Our index of general business activ- 
re, ity has held above the Hindenburg line of 75% of normal for 


six weeks, with a slight upward drift. This week it still clings 
close to 80% of normal . . . . All this is the more striking be- 
cause it has come without any evidence of large-scale action by 
central banking authorities to check deflationary financial forces 
and hasten recovery, and in spite of a nasty political background 

. . . Business is now obviously beginning to realize that it has 
to stand on its own feet and make the grade by its own initiative 
and energy, and is rallying its forces, with real leadership, to the 
defense of established standards of living upon which its future 


depends. The lines are being more sharply drawn, pro and con. 
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WOU CAN HAVE 


June 


The Gene ‘al Electric 


Sunlamp radiates \ irtually 


all the beneficial Ultra- 


Violet of summer sunshine 


Do you long for June... the sun-drenched 
golf course... the beach? It isnt mere 
“winter laziness.” Your body may be de- 
manding ultra-violet, a health-building 


tonic in summer sunshine. 


You can't get enough of it nowadays, 
even outdoors, for winter sunlight at its 
best is only one-twentieth as rich in ultra- 


violet as June’s! 


But a General Electric Sunlamp will 
satisfy your sun-hunger. Science perfected 
it to bathe you safely in beneficial ultra- 


violet, similar to the sun's. 


\ few minutes a day within its warm 
beam helps create Vitamin D potency to 
maintain health, improve well-being, 
build up resistance. 


You can use the General Electric Sun- 
lamp at home or at the office. Attach its 
cord at any ordinary A.C. lighting outlet. 
Have “indoor sunshine” any time, for a 
few cents an hour. It’s good for the whole 
family. Ask your doctor. 

There's a General Electric Sunlamp 
dealer near you. See him today! For full 
data write Section L-231LA, Merchandise 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


(This advertisement was first submitted to the Council on Physical 


Therapy of the Amerwan Medsual Association) 
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and Vegor Now! 
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¥& When wiring or rewiring your home, specify the G-E Wiring 
System. It provides adequate outlets, conveniently controlled, 
and G-E materials throughout 


Floorlamp models in whit 
or bronze, a wall bracl« 
type, a ceiling fixture for Uv 
office, make it easy for) 
to enjoy “indoor sunslin 
a e 6 
The energy source ot eve 
General Electric Sunlamp ts U 


G-E Type 5-1 Bulb. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SUN LAMP 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening over a nation-wide N. B, C. net wor! 
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What’s In This Issue 


—And Why 


Oil Light 

Ou. has no monopoly on the big problems in- 
volved in prorationing. A good solution will 
go a long way through industry. m0 


UNIT operation may solve one oil problem. Ket- 
tleman Hills gives it first tryout in a major 
held. (page 6) 


Stock Deal 

New York Stock Exchange members can now 
sell selected issues on the street as well as in the 
Street. Approval of “secondary distribution” 
opens a new era and a hot debate. cave 12) 


Why Banks Fail 

Nor all the record total can be excused by 
hard times. Big towns and banks get bigger, 
little towns and banks shrivel up; money drifts 


to the Cities. (pave 16) 


Money in the Bank 

He world and his wite have been very saving, 
of late. Some of this capital, coming out of 
cold storage when business warms up, will 
make it warmer still. 


Mail Order 

THE Big Three will take no more trenches in 
1931, but consolidate their present positions. 
With lower prices, aggressive selling, they 
plan to increase output of outlets. cove » 


Selling Cars 

THE dealer problem is always with the auto- 
motive industry; this year, it is complicated 
by high mortality. (sas. 


Selling the World 
WHat Americans are selling abroad—also 
where and why. ‘nage 2») 


Industrial Instalments 
DEFERRED payments have made little headway 
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in industrial selling. Their adoption by an 
others conservative company aids acceptance of 
the practice. (page 11) 


Chemical Warfare 

SILENT, but deadly, the inter-process, intet 
product battles kill off some old industries 
establish new ones over night. 


Soft Coal 

SOME mine operators aren't sure they want 
Sherman Act modification, fear further gov 
ernmental interference. 


Wheat Parade 

CHICAGO grain men prophesy an exodus to 
Winnipeg; Trader Cutten, its Moses; Farm 
Board Chairman Legge, its Pharaoh 


Farm Mergers 

GROUP tarming increases in and because of 
hard times. Banks and insurance companies 
encourage it to prevent and cure tore 


closures. (page 30) 


Radio Relief 

Court rules state tax on radio sets is unconstitu 
tional; says dial-twisters tune into interstate 
commer©rce. = (page 8) 


Tax Attacks 
REAL estate men study 4 avenues of attack on 
excessive taxation. (pave #1) 


Russo-Turk 

TURKEY'S consuls in Russia will represent us 
only in theory; only aid Near East Relief in fact. 
Recognition rumors are quickly squelched. 


(page 4: 


Games for Grown-ups 

THEY seem to do well in depressions—maybe 
people stay home. Usually, however, canny 
merchandising starts the dice rolling. ‘oom 


Europe in Conference 

Europe takes the conference-cure for economic 
ills. Important meetings at Geneva will discuss 
an international mortgage bank, a grain surplus 
Clean-up. (save #0, 





The Twilight Zone’ 


... a burden on your payroll 


DER-ILLUMINATION 

is an overhead expense 

that doesn’t give value received. 

Twilight zone lighting is a para- 

site on the payroll —and the 

worst of it is you don’t know it’s 

there unless you make a special 

effort to id-oue. 

It can go on breed- 

ing errors in the 

accounting de- 

partment, mis- 

takes in the steno- 

graphic department, and misun- 

derstanding in every department 

indefinitely —and almost anyone 

or anything may get the blame 

for what twilight zone lighting 
does to your organization. 

It is the work of Westing- 

house lighting specialists to pro- 








On MAZDA Avenue 


In the Westinghouse Light- 
ing Institute a fully equipped 
office scientifically demon- 
strates correct lighting — 


Open to visitors 


Daily 9 to 5 — Saturday 9 to 12 
7th Floor, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City 
—around the corner from your hotel 








tect you against the troubles 
caused by twilight zone lighting. 
To accomplish this they have 
analyzed the lighting require- 
ments for all classes of commer- 
cial and industrial applications. 
They have developed lighting 
equipment that puts mellow, 
glareless illumination where it 
is needed on desks, typewriters, 
ledger cards, or filing cabinets. 


The way out of the Twilight Zone 


If you want to make lighting 
yield: its full benefit in your 
office, write to the Westinghouse 
LampCompany, Department 203, 
150 Broadway, New York City, 
for a copy of the new illustrated 
book, “The Way Out of the 
Twilight Zone.” 


*The deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 





Westinghouse Lighting Specialists will help you plan an effective lighting system 
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News of the week ending January 24, 1931 





Many Industries 


Have a Stake 


In Oil’s Proration Battle 


Issue That Split Washington Conference Involves 


Fundamental Questions of Business Progress 


RecENT events have been leading up to 
. early and definite showdown on the 
wntry’s oil conservation policy. They 
ire being watched with increasing in- 
terest by business men, who see in this 
mportant issue a possible forecast of 
what may eventuate later in their own 
ndustries. 

While considerably aggravated, con- 
litions in the petroleum industry are 
symptomatic of those prevailing in many 
ther basic industries—including agri- 
ilture. A satisfactory solution of oil 
roblems would shed much needed light 
n how to better conditions in these in- 
justries. Furthermore, to discover a 
satisfactory solution for oil problems 
will, apparently, involve consideration 
f government policies affecting the con- 
servation of potential war materials; of 
the never-ending conflict between the 
public good and the welfare of indi- 
vidual citizens; of foreign relationships ; 
f anti-trust laws, and of various other 
subjects whose influence spreads far be- 
yond the realm of petroleum. 


Big vs. Little 
Most recent development was the ac- 
tion of delegates at the oil conference 
it Washington last week (The Business 
Veek, Jan. 21) in appealing to Con- 
gress for enactment of oil tariff or im- 
port limitation laws. It was taken unani- 
mously after delegates had listened to 
thinly veiled charges that the adminis- 
tration, in league with a few big oil pro- 
lucers, was fostering conservation of 
lomestic oil for various dubious reasons 
dut without regard to the effect of the 
policy upon small producers. 

To this meeting leads a long train of 
ircumstance: the development of ac- 
tive, Organized opposition to proration ; 
constantly declining crude oil price 
vels; intermittent and country-wide 
gasoline price wars; profitless operation 
many producers and refiners; in- 
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voluntary shutdown of many wells 
through withdrawal of Prairie and other 
large buyers from the market. All this 
has emphasized the progressive de- 
moralization of the entire industry be- 
cause of, in spite of, or along with the 
present conservation policies. 

A fundamental difference between the 
two opposing forces appears in their 
estimates of potential oil reserves. This 
difference is important because con- 
servation measures have been largely 
based on claims that our oil resources 
are being rapidly depleted, that con 
servation is desirable to make them last 
as long as possible. 

This position is held by the govern- 
ment which, like all world powers, is 
convinced of the truth of the statement 
first made some 50 years ago by Admiral 
Lord Fisher on the immense value of oil 
as a military and naval resource. Many 
of the larger oil companies agree with 























this viewpoint and are among the 
leaders in demanding more rigid re 
striction. 

Their opponents deny the depletion 
claims. Wirt Franklin, leader of the 
pro-tariff forces, stated in Washington 
last week that there had been produced 
between 1925 and 1930, 999% of the 
total possible future oil production as 
estimated by the Oil Conservation Board 
in 1925 
companies favor domestic 
only because of their desire to exploit 


He claims that the big oil 
restriction 


their foreign oil producing properties at 
the expense of higher cost of domestic 
production 


Tariff Arguments 


The chief battle now is for an oil 
tariff. Proponents claim that elimination 
of the 100 million barrels of imports 
annually—about 10% of total produc 
tion—would revive markets for domestic 
producers and would permit thousands 
of small oil operators to regain their 
livelihood, lost during recent years. They 
charge that 4 companies—Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Standard of Indiana, 
Dutch-Shell and Gulf—have been in 


strumental in promoting domestic con 
servation so that they could have greater 
U. S. outlets for cheap Venezuelan oil 

The big oil companies deny this 






Wide World 


At THE Or CONFERENCE 
Left to right are Secretary of War Hurley, Wirt Franklin, president of 
the Independent Petroleum Producers Association, and R. B. Brown, 
secretary of the association. Mr. Franklin wants a tariff on oil 














On December 19, 1929, a wild-cat 
bathing beauties, went into the oil 


charge, say that restriction of their im 
ports would force them to use morc 
Venezuelan oil to supply their foreign 
markets Amer 
ican exports of total 
production; would have no net effect 


that this would reduc 
also about 10% 
upon the domestic conditions. 

Secretary Wilbur's assertion 
the Washington conference that over 
production was the basic ill of the in- 
dustry met pronounced §disap- 
proval. Data were produced purporting 
to show that elimination of imports dur 
ing recent years would have prevented 
present excess stocks: that, from 1918 
through 1929, total domestic oil pro- 
duction 600 million barrels 
than consumption 

Along with tariff agitation has de 
veloped organized opposition to prora- 
tioning. From the Mid-Continent fields, 
particularly from Oklahoma, come loud 
charges of price-fixing, of unfair alloca- 
tion of production quotas, of discrimina- 


before 


with 


was less 


tion between pools and wells, of at- 
tempts to freeze out small producers 


Oil States to Act 


Apparently a considerable majority of 
the producing interests favor proration 
in its present form and are supporting it 


wholeheartedly. An active and vocif 
erous minority are attacking it quite as 
wholeheartedly action by the 
legislatures of oil producing states seems 
certain. Which way they will lean is 
still uncertain. 

A prime difficulty is that opponents 
on the question find just no points of 
agreement. Totally divergent results are 
ascribed to prorationing and there is no 
sure way of determining who is right. 
Small operators that proration 
agreements help to support prices for 
the benefit of large operators. Large 
operators ask how long the small fel 
lows would last in an oversupplied 


Some 


assert 
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3.000-barrel 
Today. 


well came in as a 


business with a rush. 


market were the big ones to open up 
their wells and start a real battle for 
available business 

Operators in some pools claim they 
are restricted much more than those in 
other pools; Oklahoma operators believe 
they are contributing more to national 
conservation than are operators of other 
states. Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co., 
one of the largest independents, has 
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sky, 


and 
crowd the 


stopped lo 
drillers the 


joined the malcontents to den 
rationing as an unsound 
practice to maintain prices. T! 
Continent Oil & Gas Associatior 
lishes a long defense of the plar 
charges that its opponents, having 
tained private outlets for their 

to be exempted from proration 
regard to the effect upon the rest 
industry. 


Unit Operation Gets Try-Out 
In First Major Oil Field 


AFTER more than a year of negotiations 
and but a few days before his authority 
in the case expires (Jan. 31), Secretary 
Wilbur has approved a plan for unit 
operation of Kettleman Hills North 
Dome oil field, and signatures of various 
participating oil companies are being 
sought to bind the bargain. 

Kettleman Hills field, located about 
midway between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, is an unusually important oil 
field. The gravity of the oil it contains 
is so high that its estimated daily ca 
pacity of 92,000 barrels of crude is 
equivalent, in high grade gasoline, to 
225,000 barrels of average California 
crude. It is estimated that the field can 
produce 400 million cubic feet of gas 
daily for at least 75 years. 

About half the North Dome is owned 
in fee by Standard Oil Co. of Cali 
fornia; most of the remainder is leased 
by the government to various oil com 
panies. The unit operation plan calls 
for 2 units; one to operate all lands ex- 
cept those owned by Standard ; the other 
to operate Standard properties under a 
working agreement with the govern- 
ment leaseholders’ organization 


Present daily production fron 
held, under restriction by the Inter 
Department to prevent gas wastag 
22,500 barrels daily. Upon adoption 
the unit operation plan productior 
be stepped up until the field is pr 
ing its proportionate share of tl 
production of the state 

This is the first major field to 
unit operation, is looked upon by 
the 
usually important 


authorities in industry as 
factor in br 


about stabilization. 


Ford Goes to the Bottom 
To Get to the Top 


Forp has made his expected pric 
As forecast several weeks ago | 
Business Week. Dec. 17) reductions 
all models ranging from $5 to $4 
definitely reestablishes his position 
producer of the lowest-priced, star 
automobile on the market. His new 
is from $25 to $50 below s 
Chevrolet models; still further 
those of other makes 

Ford 1930 production was 1,50\ 
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—Now Catirornia’s Newest Ot FIELb 
Vot even the ocean is safe: the derricks at the right stand with their feet in the waves. Big and little companies drill 


rs and trucks—429% of total out- 
sut of the industry. In 1929 he pro- 
juced 1,950,000 which was only 32% 
f the total so that, during 1930, his 


and pump; production, uncontrolled, rises daily, worries conservationists. Meanwhile, Venetians buy, sell, talk Oil 





relative position improved. General 
Motors output last year was 1,175,000 
or 32% of the total—about the same 
share as it obtained in 1929. 


Motor Industry Starts Season 
With Heavy Dealer Casualties 


Stiff Financing Problems Are Involved in the Job 
Of Repairing Distributor Organizations in 1931 


Acute dealer problems still confront 
the automobile industry and will greatly 
influence its 1931 record. During 1930 
improvements were made—particularly 
in factory-dealer relationships — but 
other factors developed which make the 
future of its distribution system a source 
of worry to the industry's leaders. 

A recent survey by Standard Statistics 
Corp. discloses: (1) New car stocks 
are in good condition, at the lowest level 
in 5 years; (2) used car stocks are 
somewhat lower than a year ago, at least 
in value; (3) failure of dealers during 
1930 was unusually heavy; (4) remain- 
ing dealers are relatively weak and, in 
general, are incapable of operating at 
maximum efficiency; (5) banks are wary 
of dealer accounts so that dealer credit 
is relatively tight; (6) dealers are being 
uided by reductions in overhead costs, 
by junking plans sponsored by manu- 
tacturers, by saner trade-in allowances, 
by a more helpful attitude on the part 
of manufacturers as expressed, most 
lately, by the adoption of a definite new- 
model announcement period (The Bus- 
iness Week, Jan. 21). 

Most discouraging factor has been 
heavy dealer mortality, even though it 
has cleared the field for the really strong 
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units. Estimates vary widely as to its 
extent. Some claim that from 15,000 to 
20,000—about one-third of the 55,000 
dealers a year ago—failed during 1930. 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates the total net loss for 
the year at about 5,000. Awtomobile 
Topics places the net loss at 50 per 
thousand—about 3,000. Whichever is 
nearest right, dealer mortality rate dur- 
ing 1930 was unusually high and has 
added grave problems for manufacturers 
desiring to increase their retail outlets. 


Medium-Price Losses Heaviest 
The Topics’ estimate is based on a 
sampling survey which brought out the 
relative success of Ford and Chevrolet 
dealers and the decimation of dealers 
handling medium-priced cars. During 
1930, the number of Ford and Chevro- 
let dealers increased at the rate of 65 
per thousand; other low-priced lines 
decreased 21 dealers per thousand ; high- 
priced lines lost 50 per thousand; but 
medium-priced dealerships declined 125 
per thousand—1 dealer of every 8 failed 
or otherwise gave up his franchise. 
While drastically reduced sales dur- 
ing 1930 were a potent cause for dealer 
failures (the mortality rate variation 







among price classes follows the trend 
of sales) there were other factors 
equally, if not more, important. Paul 


G. Hoffman, Studebaker vice-president 
and recognized authority on automotive 
distribution, recently told the National 
Automobile Dealers Association there 
have been 7 chief adverse factors affect- 
ing dealer profits: undue forcing of cars 
by manufacturers; over-liberal 
terms which lead to repossessions; lack 
of capital, !ack of proper dealer organ 

ization concepts; inefhcient marketing 
of new and used cars, repair parts, and 
service; lack of inventory control; lack 
of expense control. 

Mr. Hoffman _ believes first 2 
causes been made effective 
through action by manufacturers and 
various dealer and finance organiza- 
tions ; but that lack of capital has caused 
thousands of dealer failures and is likely 
to cause many more. He pointed out 
that banks, finance companies, other 
dealers and manufacturers discourage 
the shoe-string operator now, but that 
there still remain in the industry many 
competent dealers who are inadequately 
financed and who are finding it almost 
impossible to acquire additional funds 

Much of the difficulty in obtaining 
adequate financial backing for an auto- 
mobile dealership has been caused by 
practices upon which bankers do not 
look with favor. For example, bankers 
dislike to invest in a concern whose 
permanence in business depends upon 
a contract with a manufacturer who 
may cancel it at will and without cause 
Then again, too many manufacturers 
have unsuccessfully tried to turn good 
garage mechanics or grocery clerks into 
automobile merchants. Unfortunate ex- 
periences with such cases have left bank- 
ers unusually cagey about accepting a 
dealer as a good credit risk. 

How important this subject has be- 
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ome is shown by the slant which the 
advertisements of many car makers take 
when addressed to dealers. In a recent 
Nash advertisement, for example, th 
rext was entirely devoted to pointing 
out the sound financial position of 
Nash, the confidence which bankers had 
n it, and how this confidence would 
be extended to Nash dealers. Other 
makers are using similar appeals to 
dealers; are going direct to bankers to 
establish sound credit ratings for their 
dealer organizations; are trying in all 
sorts of ways to improve the financial 
standing of the retail business. 


Financing Plans Help 
manufacturers are 
ahead their own financial 
aid plans. Of this type is the General 
Motors Holding Corp. (Th 
Week, July 2) which supplies capital 
to under-financed terms 
which permit the dealer to regain com- 
plete ownership of his business. An 
other large company has arranged with 
its finance company to place cars in 
dealers’ showrooms at no capital ex 
pense to them until they are sold 

The used-car problem continues to 
vex the industry; competition between 
new and used cars selling for the same 
lelivered price is expected to be keener 
Theoretically the 
answer is simple; C. A. Vane, general 
manager of the N.A.D.A 
cinctly, that when dealers pay no morc 
than $30 for a $30 used car the prob- 
lem will disappear. This is particularly 
true, he adds, if, after buying used cars 
right, they fix them fast and sell them 


Meanwhile, some 


going with 


Business 


dealers on 


than ever this year. 


Says, Suc- 


quick, 

Actually, keen competition between 
dealers handling cars of the same gen 
eral price class and, in open territory, 
competition between dealers handling 
the same line, too often results in over 
trading. Particularly is this true when 
neither party in the competition has any 
too clear a conception of merchandising 
principles and can see nothing wrong 
in forcing a new car sale by giving 
away all the profits from it as excess 
trade-in allowances. 

Onc 
of the problem is in 
Winona, Wis.. 
used-car exchange 
the trade-ins involved in sales made by 
its members. The dealer receives credit 
for 90% of the appraised value of any 
used car taken by him in trade; the 
remaining 10% operates the exchange. 
Whenthe exchange receives the car the 
dealer gets 40% of his credit in cash, 
and a negotiable note, acceptable at his 


apparently successful solution 
operation in 
where a co-operative 


buys and sells all 
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THE 


Worvp’s Larcest Truck DIspLay 


Dodge Brothers have created a permanent showroom for truch 
Detroit factory. Every lype jor every purpose is on exhihit 


bank, for the remainder. Dealers can 
give no special discounts, no additional 
other common aids to 
$400 


loss of 


accessories, of 
Violations are 


$800: 


fined 
third, 


a sale 
second oftense, 


exchange membership 


The Grahams Complicate 
Motor Truck Situation 


THE motor truck situation (The Busi- 
ness Week, Jan. 7) further 
complicated by the threatened invasion 
into this already 


becomes 


of Graham-Paige 
highly competitive field 
recall the Graham brothers’ success with 
the trucks named for them—now a part 
of the Chrysler organization 
a real battle should they decide to enter 
the fray. 

But they have obstacles to overcome 
Chrysler Corp. has sued the Graham 
Paige Corp. and the 3 Graham brothers ; 
seeks to enjoin them permanently from 
the the Graham name in the 
manufacture of trucks and buses. The 
complaint alleges violation of an agree- 
ment grew the sale of 
Graham Bros. to Dodge Bros. in 1926, 
says that, in return for some $13 mil- 
lions received for their company, the 
Grahams have agreed never to use their 
name in connection with truck manufac- 
ture and to refrain for 5 years from 
competing with Graham Bros. products. 
The 5-year period ends April 30, 1931. 


Those who 


antic ipate 


use of 


which out of 


State Can’t Tax Radio Set: 
**In Interstate Commerce” 


THE radio industry, in 

despond, roused itself somew 
week in response to the decis 
United States District 
Eastern District of South Caroli: 


the tax which South Carolina 


Court 


posed on radio receiving scts 
constitutional 


The decision nips in the b 


of other states to levy a tax of this kur 
It removes a threat to the popularity 


the radio, already impaired, many 


dustry observers believe, 
advertising broadcasts, concerning 
there has recently been cons 
criticism 

The findings, signed by Judg 
J. Parker, Ernest F. Cochran 
Lyles Glenn, held that a broad 
plant is engaged in interstat: 
merce; that the receiving sets « 
Carolina are essential to the r 
of communications by the liet 
that 
instrumentalities of the 
merce” in which the 
engaged; that, as_ the 


Supreme Court has repeatedly 


14 
state and are 
interstate 
broadcast 
United 


by tact 


wT 


“i 


States 


Congress alone has the right to reg 


interstate commerce and no stat 
the power 
form, by taxation or otherwis¢ 
interstate commerce or its 


talities.’ 
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Intensive Selling Has Replaced 


Expansion in Mail Order Plans 


Three Largest Houses Intend to Concentrate on Sales 


Through Present Outlets, Open Few New Ones in 1931 


ALTHOUGH distribution of midwinter 
catalogues was completed less than a 
month ago (The Business Week, Dec. 
31. 1930), mail order houses have al- 
ready commenced mailing their spring 
and summer general catalogues, an- 
nouncing intensive 1931 campaigns to 
take fullest advantage of the expected 
improvement in public buying. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s general cata- 
logue contains nearly 1,000 pages, lists 
about 48,000 items; 7 million copies 
will be distributed. It shows particu- 
lar expansion in long-profit lines. List- 
ings of hardware and mechanical goods 
are increased, electrical refrigerators in- 
cluded for the first time; among novel- 
ties introduced are motorized bicycles 
aid washing machines operated from 
vacuum cleaners. 

With the Home Construction Divi- 
sion showing a 1930 increase of better 
than 59% over 1929, a new plan of 


home modernization is offered. This 


provides for a complete job, including 
plumbing, electrical, lumber, and mill 
work purchases under single all-inclu- 
sive contracts and giving customers 18 
months to pay. 

Terms on instalment purchases have 
been adjusted to allow for lower price 
levels, minimum amount purchasable 
on time being reduced to $20, minimum 
monthly payment to $4, each change 
representing a 20% cut. The book also 
carries the national advertising section 
including copy for Chevrolet cars and 
Curtis publications (The Business 
Week, Dec. 17, | 30). 

Comparisons with 1930 spring gen- 
eral catalogues show cotton yard goods 
down 20.9%, wool 12.4%, silk 20.5%, 
hosiery 14.8%, enamel ware 10.2%, 
furniture 9.9%—'‘an all-time low level 
in many lines,” says Gen. R. E. Wood, 
Sears, Roebuck president. Substantially 
the new catalogue prices reflect levels 
already in effect in the company’s retail 


Tiffany, Chicago 


Atvin E. Dopp 


The neu 


assistant to the president of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


He was formerly with Sears, Roebuck in the same position 
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stores, where, due to greater flexibility 


swifter advantage can be taken of 
changing conditions. 
are that 
houses, 


programs ot 


Indications 
mail order 
In extensive 


all 3 big retail 
having indulged 
expansion 
through retail stores during | 

will open comparatively few additional 
outlets during 1931. 
Roebuck & Co 


stores in operation, 


193 
finished 


Sears, started 


with 316 
with a total of 343. Furthermore, th« 
Black Co.. 
Feibleman Co., with 
iana, P. J 
heim Co., each having 1 store in lowa 
became affiliated with Sears during the 


year. 


with 3 stores in the Dakotas 
Lo lis 


and ( Jppen 


stores in 


Donelan Co., 


More Outlets, Less Sales 


Thus actually 34 new retail outlets 
total sales volume for 
retail 
to $390 millions 


rd of 


were added, yet 
both mail order and busi- 
11.4% 
1929 


store 
ness declined 
from the 
millions. 


high rect 34140 

Important changes have been and are 
still being effected to improve 
formance of retail 
habits and particular requirements of 


per 
stores: Trading 
each era are studied, stocks adjusted to 
produce largest sales and quickest pos 
sible turnover, number of items carried 
varying from 7,000 to 25,000. Class 
“C” stores handling automobile tires 
accessories, so-called “hard lines,” and 
from 2,500 to 5,000 
have increased service facilities, provide 
free tire and battery service. Radio sets 
and washing machines are serviced from 
stores where they are sold. 


carrying items 


Personnel Check-up 

Personnel has been well raked over 
Aggressiveness and real selling ability 
are demanded, stimulated by sales com 
missions. Local competition is getting 
close scrutiny, the experience of longer 
established local stores being capitalized 
and merchandise lines and price levels 
adjusted accordingly. Local 
have been warned against starving 
stocks; must prevent but 
are urged to increase turnover wher« 
possible through more careful inventory 
control. 


managers 


loss sales, 


Price reductions announced in Decem 
ber are depended on to step up tir 
sales. Dollar volume for 1931 on all 
types of business is expected materially 
to better 1930 figures. The midwinter 
flyer catalogue is said to have notice 
ably stimulated sales, transactions for 
January, 1931, running ahead of the 
1930 showing. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co., having 
similarly promoted retail store expan 
sion during 1928-29, entered 1930 with 
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522 stores in actual operation, added 
32, closed 7, finished the year with 556, 
a net gain of 4.7%. Total sales for 
1930 were $272 millions, down 6.5% 
from the 1929 total of $291 millions, 
approximately 5%, $30 millions, less 
sales loss than Sears. 

Openings during 1930 were chiefly 
those required by commitments existing 
at the beginning of the year, the com- 
pany otherwise concentrating upon im- 
proving performance of established 
units. To obtain best possible results 
it has divided the country into 18 dis- 
tricts, placed in each an experienced 
merchandise manager to cooperate with 
store managers. 


Indigestion Remedies 


National—Bellas Hess Co., smallest 
of the 3 large retail mail order houses, 
having also jumped into the retail stores 
field through rapid acquisition of exist- 
ing businesses, has suffered severely 
from indigestion. Sales during 1930 
were 31.61% below the 1929 level, 
dropped from $53 millions to $36 
millions. 

Recognizing that substantial losses 
during 1930 were inevitable, the com- 
pany evidently decided to use the op- 
portunity to put its operations on the 
soundest possible basis. Seven retail 
stores have been closed, leaving but 50 
in operation. Sales records and de- 
mands of each unit have been studied 
and merchandise stock trimmed down 
to suit immediate requirements. Old 
style and obsolete merchandise has been 
sacrificed to make room for up-to-date, 
quick-moving stocks. Buying has been 
centralized at the company’s New York 
headquarters. 

Intensive efforts are continued to im- 
prove mail order sales. The midwinter 
“flyer” catalogue just issued shows price 
reductions of 15% to 45% on ‘the 
items it lists. 


Store Experience 


Substantially, the performance of 
these 3 houses during 1930 indicates 
that the difference in mail order busi- 
ness and retail store operation was lit- 
tle appreciated when the rapid exten- 
sion into the retail field was being 
promoted. 

While available figures do not permit 
comparison between mail order and re- 
tail store sales and expenses respectively, 
it is believed that 1930 operations 
would have produced much more satis- 
factory profits had stores expansion 
been less extensive. High rentals, con- 
siderable turnover in store personnel, 
lack “of knowledge of local markets, 
all are factors which have adversely 
affected profits. 
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New York Stores Economize 


By Combining Deliveries 


Bic retail stores in New York are now much like wagons on a city milk rou 


contributing to the relief of metropol- 
itan trafic congestion by employing a 
common parcel delivery system. 

Thirty-seven stores are taking advan- 
tage of the plan. Two of them alone, 
Lord & Taylor and James McCreery & 
Co., previously had 159 delivery trucks 
on the streets. Today, the combined 
service for the 37 stores uses but 320 
cars of 3 types: trucks for furniture and 
bulky goods, special bulk cars, package 
delivery cars. 

They are operated by United Parcel 
Service, which has been doing business 
on the Pacific Coast since 1907 and 
today furnishes unified delivery service 
for all department and specialty stores 
in Oakland, Long Beach, Pasadena and 
San Diego, California; for the majority 
of such stores in large cities like San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and 
Portland. 

Trucks of this unified delivery serv- 
ice operating in New York cover a 
comparatively small area, are routed 


average less than 30 miles a day 


They relieve store-owners of deliver, 
service management, truck maintenanc 
insurance, pay-roll, claims, etc.; reduc 
delivery costs at least 10%—in som 
cases, as high as 50%. 
port that unified service gives 
prompter deliveries and eliminates an 


noyance by leaving articles bought 
several stores in one call. 


Delivery Cost, 1 to 1 1/2% 


According 


to the 


Goods Association, stores doing 


$1 million to $2 millions a year ord 
narily spend 1% of 
delivery service; those doing over $ 
millions, 14%. 
delphia, delivered over 4} million pac 


their sales 


Gimbel Bros., in P! 


ages to its city and suburban custor 
during 1930. R. H. Macy & Co., N 
York, maintains 508 motor trucks ; 
quiring a personnel of 1,927, equip; 
to handle 125,000 packages a day 


Customers re 


Comptrollers 
Congress of the National Retail Dr 


Or 
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GRADUATE BUTCHER 


Edward Foss Wilson, 27-year old son of Thomas E. Wilson, Chicag 


packer, is now a vice-president of his company. He began in the stock 


Wide 


yards, was taught the business from the ground up 
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The Business Week 


PARKING THE CHILDREN 


The 69th St. merchants decided that unencumbered mothers made better 
buyers, opened the Playhouse where children are “parked” free of charge 
under the care of playground supervisors and registered nurses. These 
ingenious, aggressive storekeepers of Upper Darby, a suburb of Phila- 


delphia, have made a name for themselves in two short years. Their 
merchandising methods must pay: in 1930, with general business off, 


their businesses averaged 


22 better 


Industrial Markets Are Making 


Instalment Sales “Respectable” 


THE recent announcement of The 
Bullard Co.—Bridgeport, Conn., ma- 
chine tool builder—that it now offers 
deferred payments to purchasers of its 
products reawakens interest in a mer- 
chandising plan which, to many experts, 
appears to have enormous possibilities 
in the stimulation of industrial markets. 
Instalment buying has become a 
normal practice in the sale of con- 
sumer goods but only a small number 
of sellers to the industrial markets have 
grasped the sales opportunities lying in 
the offer to let a new equipment item 
pay for itself from savings it actually 
produces in the buyer's plant. 


“Ancient Prejudices” 


Companies which handle this sort of 
financing claim that conservatism and 
mental inertia are the chief obstacles to 
its adoption by more industrial con- 
cerns. Many sellers still believe it un- 
ethical to sell their accounts; to seek 
outside aid in financing their customer. 
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Many industrial buyers are inclined to 
be insulted at the suggestion that their 
purchases be financed; that they should 
buy anything for which cash in full 
is not immediately available. 

This condition has led some concerns 
using deferred payment plans to center 
much of their advertising upon the 
advantages to the purchaser. One of the 
best-known campaigns of this type is 
that conducted by Skinner Engine Co., 
Erie, Pa., in the sale of its ‘Universal 
Unaflow” engines through guaranteed 
savings contracts. It points out that, 
except for a small down payment, vary- 
ing with individual conditions, and a 
6% interest charge on a constantly 
decreasing balance, the company guar- 
antees that the buyer of an engine can 
more than pay for it with the actual 
savings it is guaranteed to produce, 
after they have been banked. 

Concerns using or providing deferred 
payment services maintain that their use 
in re-equipping a factory with modern 


tools and equipment is quite as justified 
by quipment 


bonds to 


as the use railroads of 


trust finance 


rolling stock: or as the use of a second 


purchases of 


mortgage in the purchase of a house 
They submit that, under present con 
long-term money not 


ditions, with 


readily obtainable, with short-term 
money available in volume, especially 
to finance companies, the extended use 
of instalment selling would have a 
marked effect upon general business 

Two of the largest financing concerns 
Credit Co 


Investment Trust 


Commercial and Com 
mercial 


actively engaged in the development of 


( orp are 


industrial markets for their services 
For 
ment Trust 
industrial business, particularly through 
the 
However, 
financing, 


constituted 61% of 


several years Commercial Invest- 


has been increasing its 
textile 


1929 
and 


financing of equipment 
automotive 
still 
The 


textile 


during 
retail wholesale, 
its business 


remainder was divided among 


20%: other industrial, 14°; foreign 
5%. 
Commercial Credit has been able to 
penetrate the industrial field to some 
extent, but two-thirds of its total busi 
ness is still obtained from the auto 
motive industry, Last year Commercial 
Credit acquired control of Credit 


Alliance Corp., a $35 million concern 


specializing in financing instalment 


purchases of standard machines use 

in some 35 industries, expects to expand 

its industrial business 
The action of Bullard, 


an important and unusually conserva 


representing 
tive industry—so far as merchandising 
policies go—is considered of especial 


significance since it seems to demon 
strate that the all-around advantages of 
deferred payments upon machine tools 
and similar equipment are becoming 


more widely known 


Chicago Stores Continue 
Saturday Night Opening 


ALTHOUGH called a return to antiquated 
prewar practices, important retail stores 
in Chicago’s famous “Loop” shopping 
district, The Fair and The Boston Store 
among them, are going to continuc 
keeping open Saturday evenings until 
9 o'clock to get a little prewar business 

Having restored the practice experi 
mentally (The Business Week, Oct. | 
1930) store managers found that lat 
closing brought back to the Loop trade 
that had drifted elsewhere 

Merchants in secondary shopping 
centers and suburban communities got 













some of it. Usually, they follow the 
practice of the neighborhood, keep open 
Saturdays as long as grocery stores and 
chain stores, at least until 9 o'clock. 


In some localities, stores keep open on 
Tuesday or Thursday evening as well. 
All this has cut into the trade volume 
of the high rent districts. 


Wall Street Breaks With Past 


As Brokers Become Retailers 


But Stock Exchange Has Idle Machinery, Customers 
Have Idle Stocks; Hence, “‘Secondary Distribution” 


SuCH is the forbidding atmosphere sur- 
rounding all financial jargon that not 
many people understood last week a 
very large piece of news. The news 
was called “Secondary Distribution.” 
It meant that the New York Stock 
Exchange, for the first time, was inter- 
ested in selling securities to a buyer 
not momentarily to become a seller. 

On Oct. 15 last a specia! committee 
of the Conference Committee of the 
Exchange was appointed to study sec- 
ondary distribution. On Nov. 14 it 
reported by recommending an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the Exchange. 
This amendment was passed on Dec. 
10. On Dec. 30 the newly constituted 
Special Committee on Secondary Dis- 
tribution issued a brief statement whose 
7 paragraphs were labelled ‘‘Tentative 
Requirements in Connection with Ap- 
plications for Secondary Distribution.” 
The statement passed unnoticed because 
its unfamiliar language had been so 
expertly edited as to make it unintel- 
ligible. Then suddenly last week it was 
discovered by the imperceptible but 
instantaneous circulation of rumor that 
5 of the stocks listed on the Big Board 
had been approved by this unnoticed 
new committee for direct retail selling 
to the lay public through stock sales- 
men working on commission. No an- 
nouncement, no publication, no adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. But every 
runner boy or man in Wall Street knew. 
Here was a new era indeed. 


Makes Own Rules 


The fundamental thing about any 
stock exchange, and especially the New 
York Stock Exchange, is that it is a 
free and open market. It obeys nobody, 
aids nobody, takes no position, has no 
policy. It is a club ruled by the most 
iron-hearted internal discipline. Its 
members must receive commissions and 
commissions only and they must under 
no circumstances pay any commissions. 
It is not hard to understand why mar- 
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tinet rule is necessary to maintain the 
absolute neutrality and integrity of an 
organism whose only function is to 
provide the world with an unimpeach- 
able place in which to meet and to 
trade. Why, then, did the exchange 
depart from its time-honored tradition ? 
Certainly not lightly. Its reasons were 
clear. 

(1) A specific, personal reason. The 
exchange as a business composed of 
1375 partners is running at about 
334% of capacity, 1 million shares a 
day instead of 3 millions. It is really 
geared for 5 million, but that was be- 
cause it had been racing its engines 
just before the new tickers and the 
new floor layout and so on were paid 
for. But it ought to do 3 million shares 
daily. Its investment in seats, in office 
leases, in personnel on salary, in wire 
leases, in luxurious overhead, in every- 
thing tangible and intangible is one that 
justifies three times as much business 
as is mow coming in. Secondary dis- 
tribution may help a little or a lot, 
depending on the scope of its success. 

(2) A general, impersonal reason. 
Secondary distribution will relieve, 
greatly or little, again according to its 
success, the frozen glacier of securities 
overhanging the market. These stocks 
are owned by customers of members 
who have bought them on margin. The 
members, in turn, have hypothecated 
the stocks at banks. It would be better 
for the customers, for the brokers, and 
for the banks if these frozen stocks 
could be peddled out in little parcels 
over the country. If one takes the view 
that stocks are now cheap it would be 
a good thing also for investors to be 
persuaded by stock salesmen to ex- 
change their savings bank cash for these 
bargains. 

A day's gossip will provide an aver- 
age reporter with a hundred approvals 
and five-score condemnations. But a 
few, a very few, of them will suffice. 

(1) Against: It is untraditional, un- 


ethical, and dangerous for th: 
Exchange to go into the stock 
business. Public confidence 
destroyed. 

Answer: The old constitution 
vided a loophole for seconda: 
tribution and, if it was used 
an insignificant extent, that was | 
no occasion dramatically called for : 
extension of the practice. The ar 
constitution replies to an em 
situation. Secondary distribution 
unethical because a special committ 
of 5 of the most preeminent) 
petent members pass upon the securit 
which may be so distributed and ¢ 
houses or selling groups which n 
organize their selling. If this be 
ship rather than justice why so i 
very admission of securities and 
men into the exchange a censorshi; 
Public confidence will not be destroyed 


International New 
Georce M. REYNOLDS 


The chairman of the executive 
committee of the Continental- 
Illinois Bank and Trust Co. 


arrives in Pasadena for a vacation 
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urn Red Ink into Black 


TRUCKS are fast-moving, and sav- 


Even a fraction of a cent a mile 
saved in haulage costs will often 
eradicate red ink in the final 
profit statement of a business. 
Very often the REO saves as 
much as one or two, or even 
three cents a mile. 


REO SPEED WAGONS and 


SPEED WAGONS 
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ing on repairs, tires and gasoline. 
REOS are equipped with bodies 
that fit the need, that save on load- 
ing time and truly advertise the 
owner’s business. With so many 
savings possible, call REO in. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


AND TRUCKS 





because the committee will so govern 
this business that no unsafe speculative 
situations will develop in the investing 
public. On the other hand, general 
public confidence in Wall Street will 
be increased, because the unfreezing of 
security glaciers by the application of 
the little torch-lamp of secondary dis- 
tribution will prevent many a_ rock 
avalanche, Better secondary distribu- 
tion than secondary panic. 


Business Reasons 


(2) For: It was high time to change 
things anyway. The security distribu- 
tion business was being taken away from 
stockbrokers by the 3 great chain dis- 
tributors plus a dozen other large outfits 
and a hundred little ones. We brokers 
were getting to be telephone clerks. It 
is better to go into the distributing 
business on our own ethical basis than 
to try to increase commissions so that 
we may live. The public has more con- 
fidence in our ethics than in those of 
the old-line distributors. If we are 
going to remain a club and a monopoly 
we have got to exercise moral super- 
vision over retail selling of stocks just 
as we do over the listing of stocks. 
We are doing a constructive thing not 
only for ourselves but for the nation. 

Answer: You are fooling yourselves. 
You are in no way equipped to replace 
houses of issue in distribution, because 
in reality you are only telephone clerks. 
You have neither the capital, the or- 
ganization, nor the prestige to father 
or launch issues and the moment you 
get started along that line a thousand 
abuses will spring up. The public 
doesn't understand your ideals and 


never will. Let the bankers worry about 
the public. Stick to your willing, spon- 
taneous, unsolicited clients. Otherwise 
you will draw the fire of government, 
humanity, and God knows what! 

The neutral view: 

(1) Will it work? Although these 
improvised selling groups composed of 
Stock Exchange members do not and 
will not advertise their approved lists 
of secondary stocks, the names of the 
stocks will become widely known in 
the Street by word of salesman’s mouth 
and the groups may be pestered during 
their distributing operations by specula- 
tive sellers of stock, who will treat them 
as if they were pools. Will the selling 
groups not have to buy stock just as 
fast as they sell it? Does not such 
a technical situation open the doors to 
a speculative mélée? 


Sniping Shots 

(2) Will there not be annoying 
accusations that this move has been 
imposed upon the exchange by “the 
Higher Powers of banking” with rivers 
of ice to distill into mist out over the 
land ? 

(3) The customer’s man is an ap- 
prentice stock broker. Will his little 
vacation job as a bond salesman not 
demoralize him for ever? When he 
gets trained to selling things will it not 
be found out some fine morning that 
the old Stock Exchange, of glorious 
tradition and of magnificent isolation, 
has got securities for sale instead of 
having nothing to sell except the beau- 
tiful perfection of its almost automatic 
machinery for the buying and selling 
which other men may want to do? 


The Grain Trade Doesn’t Think 


Mr. Cutten Is Sentimental 


WHEN Arthur W. Cutten, once largest 
of wheat speculators and Chicago's big- 
gest individual income taxpayer, recently 
bought a seat on the Winnipeg grain 
exchange other grain men started specu- 
lating—mentally. 

Few of them believe that the grain 
trade’s mystery man has been moved by 
a sentimental desire to trade in the land 
of his birth. Some consider his action 
as the beginning of a shift of the wheat 
pit’s business to a place where govern- 
ment interference is less burdensome, 
starting to fulfill Mr. Legge’s prophecy 
that the Chicago Board of Trade and 
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other grain exchanges eventually must 
pass out of existence. Others rate it as a 
threat designed principally to influence 
Washington toward a hands-off policy. 

The Farm Board has practically cor- 
nered May wheat. Congress threatens to 
restrict short selling and give additional 
regulatory powers to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This last move would make 
uncertainty even more chronic than at 
present. 

The current inactivity in wheat as 
contrasted with the large trading in corn 
is not entirely the result of Farm Board 
operations. History shows that when 
crops are large, speculation is small. 


sone P21 
Artuur W. Cutten 
Once he paid the largest 
tax in Chicago; now he buys a sea 
on the Winnipeg exchang: 


When they are short, speculation thrives 
The wheat crop was large last year, t 
corn crop unusually short. 

Nat. C. Murray, grain statistician, } 
just concluded a study of yearly w! 
prices in England since 1259. He fin 
that only 4 times in 671 years has t! 
price of wheat declined for 5 conse 
tive years, never for more than 5 years 
In each of the 4 times the price turn 
sharply upward in the succeeding severa 
years. These 5-year declines began 
1321, 1400, 1649 and 1870. The pri 
of whéat in England has now declined 4 
successive years since 1926, when t 
average was $1.61 a bushel. “If history 
repeats itself, England is near an up 
ward trend in wheat prices,” Murr 
Says. 

Meanwhile the Millers’ Nation 
Federation is working with the Grair 
Stabilization Corp. on a plan for bor 
rowing 10 to 15 million bushels ot 
Farm Board wheat for flour exports 
order to recapture the business that has 
been lost since the domestic price ! 
een pegged above the world price | vel 
Under this arrangement, the mill 
could sell flour for export on the basis 
of July wheat price, now 13-14¢ lower 
than that of cash wheat. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


"‘Taees is relief if not news in the fact 
that the year 1930 now is dead and gone. 


Except for the business lessons it may 
have taught you, why look backwards? 


Set your mind on the real job ahead of 
you, the new job fat with promise and 
necessity, 1931. 


It won’t be the easiest year you ever 
tackled, but the Profit-and-Loss figures 
next January will prove that with 
adequate courage and energy you can make 
it stand and deliver. 


B: SURE of this: somebody is going to 
sell the 120,000,000 people in America in 
1931 the things they eat, use, wear and enjoy. 


Somebody is going to tempt into useful 
productive circulation a real part of 
the $28,000,000,000.00 now in the savings 
banks. 


Somebody is going to ride the business- 
upcurve sure to spring from these past 
months of manufacturing shortages, 





accumulating savings, shrinking install- 
ment paper. 


You can be one of the somebodies, yes 
—but it'll take good goods, good selling, 
good advertising to enjoy the privilege! 


‘tn SATURDAY EVENING POST 
stands ready in 1931 to help the business 
that is ready to help itself. 


It submits its ability to do this because 
its influence with its matchless and 
steadily growing public has never been 
more valid than today. 


It offers the legitimate advertiser now 
when needed a success-paved avenue to 
the minds and pocketbooks of the fore- 
most families of America— that hub 
three-million-strong which turns the taste, 
thinking, buying of the nation. 


It can do a great job for you just as it 
does a great job for itself, by doing 
the greatest job for its readers of any 
magazine in the world! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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- AND NOW wuHat: 


e INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Other Causes Than Depression 


Account for Bank Failure Record 


The. Slump Has Only Aggravated Difficulties 


That Have Long Beset Many Institutions 


ANNOUNCEMENT that bank failures in 
1930 reached a new high record totaling 
1,326 and tying up $903 millions of 
deposits with obvious effects on busi- 
ness re-emphasizes the vital need for 
remedial measures. 

The 1930 failure total surpassed those 
of all previous years in a decade of 
failures which has pulled down more 
than 6000 institutions, or about 20% 
of the nation’s banks. In 1930 alone, 
about 5% of the nation’s banks sus- 
pended payments, carrying with them 
about 14% of its deposits. Only about 
10% of the number, carrying about 
5% of the deposits involved, reopened. 
In the main, the causes for the 1930 
débacle were those of the failures of 
earlier years, accentuated by the de- 
pression. 


Country Banks Hardest Hit 

In 1930, as in all previous years, the 
preponderance of suspensions occurred 
in agricultural regions. Here were more 
than 1200 of the year’s closings, though 
failures in cities carried a larger pro- 
portionate share of deposits. Only 2 
of the 12 Federal Reserve districts 
improved the 1929 record. In the 
Kansas City area there were a smaller 
number of closings in 1930, and in 
both the Kansas City and the San Fran- 
cisco districts the amount of deposits 
in closed banks ran smaller. The St. 
Louis, Chicago, and New York districts 
suffered worst, though most of New 
York’s total was in one bank. 

The most persistent cause for closings 
in agricultural areas has been the dry- 
ing up of small communities. In some 
8 states, the census reveals two-thirds 
of the villages lost about one-third of 
their people. Furthermore, chain stores 
and other chain businesses take funds 
from country banks to cities; while 
automobiles, good roads, and feminine 
desire for larger shopping districts carry 
many individual accounts to larger 
centers. Uneasiness generated by the 
large number of country bank closings 
has driven still more deposits to city 
institutions. 

Loan departments of banks have 
suffered from the deflationary tr:nds 
of the past year and a half added to 
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those that have prevailed since the war. 
The decade-long decline in land values 
has imposed heavy burdens, frozen 
bank loans, made many banks in- 
solvent. Severe declines in agricul- 
tural prices in the past year and a 
half have helped the bad work along, 
damaging collateral, leaving borrowers 
unable to meet their loans. And the 
drain of deposits to cities has clapped 
down an upper millstone to grind the 
country banks away. 

Failures in urban areas in the past 
year resulted from the business slump, 
the general decline in real estate values, 
the freezing of loans. Small urban 
banks have suffered a drain of deposits 
to still larger banks. Manipulation 
during the boom period contributed to 
the collapse of a few city institutions. 
The decline in security values, while 
embarrassing, has been almost negli- 
gible as direct cause of bank closings, 
said John W. Pole, Comptroller of 
Currency, this week. 

From a banking standpoint, under- 
capitalization has been an important 
cause of small bank collapses. The 
increase in expense as more and more 
services have been given is another. 
Inadequate investment knowledge and 
policies have resulted in costly losses. 
There has been overlending in some 








directions, shortsighted underler 


others. But, while inefficient n 
ment has been widely stress 
reason for bank closings in recent 
it appears to be much less in 
than the economic forces acting 
small banks. 

' Lack of diversification in tl 
of small institutions increas: 
susceptibility to local economic 
ances and has undoubtedly he! 
pile up the suspensions. In many 
a wider distribution of assets 
businesses and regions would hay 
vented failures. 

There may be some encouragen 
except for their depositors—in t! 
that many weak banks have been 
out. But bankers deeply concerned by 
this record are mot encouraged by 
the fact that the chief causes for it 
still operative. The near-term outlook 
is, at best, not more than moderate! 
reassuring. Though there be 
tion in the rate of failures the pr 
is not solved until the 
are remedied. 


fundament 


Two Kinds of Medicine 

Banking and financial circles, facing 
this set of conditions for years 
made numerous, if halting, 
toward betterment. The past year 
a half has brought the need home m 
stronger, resulting in redoubled efforts 
Vital as the problem is, business | 
thus far not taken it very much 
heart, though of late there are signs 
of aroused interest and concern 

Solutions under consideration 
into two general classes: 

First are those looking to the | 
servation of the unit banking systen 
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THe Senate Looks aT THE BANKS 
Senator Carter Glass (right) chairman of the sub-committee on banking, 
confers with John W. Pole, Comptroller of Currency 
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The smaller view shows the con+ 
ditions before the construction 
work started 
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An extension of Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash., from Yesler Way to King ge : 
Street. Built under direction of W. D. Barkhuff, City Engineer \ ad s 





Concrete Business Streets 
aid Traffic and Spur Trade 


Realizing the value of time, Seattle extended Second Avenue from its 





business district to the railroad stations—and paved this short-cut with 






portland cement concrete. Two far-sighted moves to save traffic time. 









Cities are rapidly learning how to untie the knots in their business dis- 


tricts. Wider streets? Yes, but of still greater importance, streets that 






are paved as busy streets must be paved, nowadays—for years of 





continuous service, with concrete. 












Concrete streets put an end to costly maintenance, and the far more 


costly interruptions to business and traffic. Clean-appearing and attrac- 






tive, they “dress up” the downtown district. Ever-smooth, ever-safe, 





concrete business streets invite traffic and spur trade. 





PORTLAND CEMENT Cssociation— 


Concrete for Permanence CHICAGO 
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These call for much more comprehen- 
sive supervision by both the states and 
the federal government (The Business 
Week, Dec. 31, 1930). Capitalization 
limits would be revised upward. Better 
bank management is sought, especially 
by the American Bankers Association 
(The Business Week, Dec. 31, 1930). 
These solutions imply that most of the 
weaknesses in unit banks have been 
eliminated by the failures. 

The second and more popular type 
of solution favors extension of the ter- 
ritory in which banks can operate, thus 
increasing their diversification, presum- 


Rise in World Savings Promises 
To Hasten Business Recovery 


ACCUMULATION of capital in savings 
accounts throughout the world was 
more rapid in 1930 than in 1929 
despite the most severe business slump 
in history, preliminary figures assem- 
bled by The Business Week reveal. The 
evidence now shows that when confi- 
dence is restored there will be a larger 
volume of small investment money 
available to industry 

The incomplete totals available on 22 
countries brought together in the table 
on this page add up to $17,632 millions, 
a rise of $1,350.2 millions since the first 
of the year with 2 or more additional 
months to go into the record of every 
country except the United States. This 
increase * contrasts with comparable 
gains of $1,094.1 millions in 1929 
and $1,511.9 millions in 1928, making 
the rate of growth 8.2% for the period 
covered in 1930, against 7.2% for the 
whole of 1929. The only available 
representative American figure for 1930 
is that on New York state—$4,732 
millions at the yearend, larger than the 
total for any nation except ours. Savings 
deposits for the whole United States are 
somewhere above $28 billions, but the 
only exact figures are as of June 30 

This worldwide growth of savings 
repeats the familiar lesson that people 
are more inclined to save when depres- 
sion and uncertainty impress them with 
the value of building up a reserve; that 
such a period breeds a timidity that 
combines with lack of means to curtail 
spending; that under such conditions, 
safety attracts money above all other 
considerations, inevitably retarding busi- 
ness development. 

While most of the funds in every 
country will remain in savings deposits 
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ably adding strength by increasing bank 
size and decentralizing banking capital 
and deposits. Branch banking is most 
generally advocated. The American 
Bankers Association advocates county- 
wide branches. Comptroller Pole favors 
branch banking in trade areas of com- 
mercial centers. Others want branch 
banking confined to single states or 
Federal Reserve districts. Some would 
permit nation-wide expansion. Group 
and chain banking tend in the same 
direction and now account for about 
21% of the total loans and investments 
of the nation’s banks. 


benefit. 


But, 


since 


erally. Building, both new and . 
nesses, and many other element 
confiden 
probably come only through evid 
better business, these funds wil! 
the upturn rather than cause it 





The stimulus they offer 


American business in whatever : 
first makes itself felt. Better buy 
greater activity anywhere will bo 
export trade with a corresponding : 
cussion on domestic business. 
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Savings show an increase in 18 of ¢} 


22 countries. 


state) the United Kingdom, De: 
Holland, and Austria the rate of ¢ 


exceeded that of the previous yea: 
2 or more months still to go on caci 


In the United States | 
represented by the record for New 


the European records. Final 1930 figu: 


as a bulwark against emergency, return- 
ing confidence will bring out a consider- 
able part of them. Some of these with- 
drawals will go for necessities, the pur- 
chase of which has been delayed. The 
luxury and semi-luxury business will get 
a share. Some will go into investments 
of a more varied character than savings 
institutions are permitted to indulge in. 
This will aid the securities markets gen- 


should show that several other nations 
have surpassed the 1929 rate of growt! 


The larger powers all show encourag 


the United Kingdom, 
5.3% in Italy, 10.4% in Japan, 
in Germany and 7.7% in New York 

where the rate is probably greater thar 
that for the rest of the country, 


97 92C 
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trend of savings has been 
throughout the year, though various s 


ing figures. Oct. 31 totals were ahead 
those of the first of the year by 2.7°% 
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Savings in 22 Countries 
Dollar Value at Par of Exchange | Percentage Change 
000,000 Omitted During 
Country | Oct. 31, |Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, |Dec.31,|| s950; | 029 | 102s 
1930 1929 1928 1927 ! 

South Africa | $33.0 $32.6 $32.1 | $31.1 I + 1.2 + 1.5 + 3.2 
Germany. 2,430.5 | 2,150.3 1,671.1 1,154.1 +13.0 | +286 +44.7 
Austria 143.3 121.2 sone | 061 || +182 | +107 | +285 
Belgium 983.2 | 755.1 579.6 | 485.3 +30.2 | +302 | +19.4 
Canada 1,445" | 1,460 1,549 | 1,475 12 | —ss | +58 
Chile 33.2 | 33.9 29.4 | 23.2 | 2.1 +15.3 | +26.7 
Denmark S71.6 | 545.9 s46.9 | 533.0 || + 4.7 | —@2 | +26 
United States? | 4,732§ | 4,392 4406 | 4,166 = |) + 7.7 04 | +57 
Finland 112.5 | 112.7 105.8 | o.2 || —o2z | +65 | +186 
France. $42.2 | 444.2 345.4 253.6 || +22.0 | +286 | +36.1 
Hungary 12.4° | 9.6 7.1 | 4.7 || +291 | +353 | +510 
Italy... 645.1" | 612.6 563.1 528.1 ! +53 | +87 | + 66 
Japan.. 1,910.7* |'1,730.7 | 1,487.5 | 1,265.6 || +104 | +163 | +17.5 
Norway 475.1 | 509.4 630.3 9.3 | —68 | —19.2 | — 30 
Holland’ 145.1° | 137.8 137.0 132.2 ! + 5.2 | + 0s | +36 
Poland 26.0 | 19.4 13.7 7.5 || +340 | +416 | +82.6 
UnitedKingdom, 2,010.3 | 1,956.3 | 1,952.4 | 1,900.3 | +27) +01 | +27 
Sweden. 87.6 | 73.1 | * 56.7 ss.2 || +198 | +224) + 81 
Switzerland 372.6 | 350.6 328.4 siz | +62) +67 | + 5.1 
Czechoslovakia. 559.8" 538.9 460.3 q2.4 |) [+ 3.8 | +17 | +92 
Jugoslavia 3.3 | 1.8 & 4 || +83.4 | +200 +50 
Russia’ 358.4¢ | 294.6 176.8 104.0 | +21.6 | +666 | +70 
Total... 17,632.9 | 16,282.7 | 15,188.6 | 13,676.7 || + 82 | + 7.2 | +11 
“Sept. 30 ftJuly 31 {August 3! §Dec. 31, preliminary To date specified 

' Postal savings only *New York State only * Exchange rate purely nominal 
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4O YEARS OF INVENTION IN TAKING THE JOB TO 


THE MACHINE OR IN TAKING THE MACHINE TO THE JOB 











CARRYING OVERHEAD — 
BRINGS DOWN OVERHEAD 
AND LOWERS COSTS 


Once, trucks streamed and tangled in wide 
aisles. Workmen who could finda place oneither 
side worked and waited, picked up and laid 
down. Overhead piled up. Waste took its foll. 
@ Then there came a new kind of overhead— 
Chain Belt Company overhead conveying. High 
off the floor the new overhead carries the job 
to the machine, dipping down to unload at 
hand's height, picking up the finished pieces, 
often automatically. @ Bright new machine tools, 
productive pieces, bloom in the aisles—their 
hum of industry replaces the jarring note of ex- 
cess traffic. Contented and busy operators, with 
work always at their elbow, replace the fuming 
piece workers, out of work, and the swearing 
truck drivers. @ Up and down, around pillars 
and posts, indoors and outdoors, from floor 
to floor, winds the continuous stream of parts, 
semi-finished and finished products. Often one 
little control automatically sets the pace for the 
whole plant—speeding it up—slowing it down 
to meet the conditions on the production lines 


to take advantage of men’s vigor in the early CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


hours, to give them a break that means bet- 
ter work in the late afternoon. @ The advan- 1650 W. Bruce Street, MILWAUKEE 


tages of Chain Belt Overhead Conveying are District Offices in 19 Cities 


CHAIN & BELT CONVEYING 


REX DRIVE CHAIN - REX CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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sold at stated prices for each yard of Rex 
Drop-Forged or Double-Flex Chain, each curve 
and dip, each turn and drive, each hook and 
trolley. You never need guess at savings—you 
know. A complete line of 2, 4, 6 or 8 wheel trol- 
leys provides for the carrying of anything from 
engines to eggs on conveyors of known capacity. 
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Clayton Law Suits May Mar 


Railroad’s Consolidation Act 


BARELY a month after President 
Hoover's announcement that, at his ur- 
gent solicitation, the Eastern railroads 
have finally agreed to a 4-system plan of 
consolidation, comes the news that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
up its sleeve 8 anti-trust suits against 
several of these very same roads for 
alleged violation of the Clayton Act in 
acquiring control of other carriers. 

Statements made by members of the 
commission at various times indicate that 
the commission has in mind the rela- 
tionships of the Pennsylvania with the 
Boston & Maine, the New Haven, the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, and the Norfolk & 
Western. The affiliation of the New 
Haven and Boston & Maine also may be 
regarded by the commission as ground 
for separate action. Nickel Plate con- 
trol of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
and the close relationship of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio with the Erie under the 
guiding hand of the Van Sweringen 
brothers also may be suspect. The com- 
mission's complaint that the Southern 
Railroad violated the Clayton Act 13 
years before its enactment in acquiring 
control of the Mobile & Ohio also is 
hanging fire. 

Little progress has been made by the 





commission to date in enforcing against 
the railroads Sec. 7 of the Clayton Act 
which prohibits one corporation from 
acquiring the stock of another where the 
effect may be to lessen competition be- 
tween them. The Pennsylvania has been 
ordered to divest itself of its Wabash 
and Lehigh Valley stock, the Baltimore 
& Ohio has been directed to dispose of 
its Western Maryland Stock and the 
Nickel Plate, the New York Central, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio have been 
ordered to relinquish their tripartite 
control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
but actual divestment has not yet taken 
place. 

The House Appropri: tions Committee 
has approved the request of the com- 
mission for more funds to hire lawyers 
and investigators on a statement by 
ex-Chairman McManamy revealing 
many other alleged offenses against the 
commerce laws by railroads and shippers 
which have gone unpunished because of 
the commission's professed inability to 
cope with the situation in which re- 
ciprocal buying, rebating, false billing, 
and other practices are reported rampant. 

Investigation of the activities of for- 
warding companies, according to Mr. 
McManamy, indicates widespread re- 
bating of at least a quasi-criminal nature 


Keystone 


Tue PennsyLvania’s New PHILapeLpHia STATION 


It looks more like an office building; 


offices. 





Beneath it is the suburban station, now completely electrified 


in fact, it houses the railroad’s 








which he feels should be remedied }, 
criminal action or legislation or bot! 

Other practices listed by 
McManamy as demanding remc 
tion are: 

Appointment of large shippers 
directorate of railroads for the | 
of according them pass priviles 
other favors in order to draw a: 
trol trafic; failure of railroads to 
demurrage at various ports for det 
of export shipments; unlawful 
sion of credit to shippers for freigh; 
charges; filing of false loss and damay 
claims, a practice common throug! 
the country and regarded as the mow 
fertile field for hidden rebates; false ; 
ports by shippers of the weight of 
shipments; false billing of intox 
liquors and other commodities; aby 
of transit privileges on grain shipments 
purchase by one railroad of fuel cos 
from mines in which its officers hav 
interest ; purchase by another railroad of 
fuel oil from its subsidiaries. 


League Calls Conference 


To Move Grain Surpluses 


EuROPEAN News Bureau (Cable)— 
Economic as well as political horizons 
are Clearing at Geneva. Months of ef- 
forts on the part of varying groups of 
Central and Eastern European nations 
to form some economic alliance are 
bearing unexpected fruit. 

The League of Nations economic and 
financial committees, having decided 
early this week to encourage the estab 
lishment of an international mortgag 
bank to sponsor long-term mortgage 
loans to the agricultural countries of 
Eastern Europe (page 35), made an 
other move Wednesday which will speed 
their aid to these credit-starved coun- 
tries. A meeting of representatives of 
all important grain-exporting countries 
is to be held immediately with repre- 
sentatives from the principal importing 
countries of Europe and an attempt 
made to organize local absorption of 
European surpluses. Organized disposal 
of overseas surpluses will be left for 
consideration at the world wheat con- 
ference at Rome in March. 

The extent of European surpluses is 
not definitely known, but Geneva tfe- 
searches indicate that they are less than 
at first supposed. Committee members 
declared Wednesday that absorption by 
the countries of Western Europe 1 
readily possible. What means will be 
adopted to give European grains a pref- 
erence over overseas wheat remains for 
the coming meeting to decide. 
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Exact time for offices 
and factories 


with General Electric’s new 
Commercial Clocks 


O question about accurate time ... in any 
office where one of these new General 
Electric Clocks are installed. The face is easy 
to see... big, business-like hands... large, bold 
figures. 

General Electric Commercial Clocks are 
modern—reliable as the electric current which 
lights your office or home. They have no springs 
nor pendulum, nothing to get out of order, and 
never have to be wound, oiled or otherwise or Sponich highlighted maheg- 
looked after. They are silent...for they operate ps oh tag ter 
by the pulse beats of alternating current from re peony Fee Ko = 


the power station. Inches. Sweep second pends 
eon att Dut the lergest model. 


General Electric Commercial Clocks are Prices... . $18 te $42 
specially designed for installation in stores, fac- 
tories, offices, railroad stations, churches, schools, 
theatres, auditoriums, municipal and other pub- 
lic buildings where dependable, accurate time 








is a necessity or convenience. 

Every General Electric Clock is Telechron 
Motored and each is regulated by comparison 
with a Master Clock at the power house . 
checked for accuracy with Radio Time signals 
from the U. S. Naval Observatory. 


General Electric Clocks are also made in a variety of 
models for the home...many with chimes...a choice for 
any room in the house. Tiny bedside models to stately 
grandfather clocks—from $9.75 upwards. 


¥& When wiring or re-wiring, specify the G-E Wiring System. It provides 
d t tlets, iently controlled,and G-E materials throughout 


= 





Regulated by comparison with Naval 
Observaiory Radio Time Signals. 


_ 











Merchandae Dept., 
General Electric Company, 


=~ ___|GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


plete range of prices for your Commercial Clocks 


—— CLOCK 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening over a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 
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Wide World 


For ACHIEVEMENT IN CHEMISTRY 
Arthur D. Little (left) is presented with the Perkin medal by Dr. Daniel 
D. Jackson, of Columbia. Dr. Little has done much development work 
in nearly all phases of chemical engineering. It was he, by the way, 
who disproved the old saying, made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear 


Chemical Warfare Is Silent Threat, 
Hopeful Promise, to All Industry 


New Products, New Methods, Change 
Old Established Set-ups Overnight 


THe chemical industries are in the 
midst of a great war which affects all 
industry. Its mew products and new 
processes, developed in recent years, 
have started hundreds of intercom- 
modity and inter-process battles, the 
effects of which are seen, if not heard, 
in general business. These industrial 
conflicts are analyzed in the current 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 

One of the most recent is the fight 
for survival of wood-distillation. The 
entrance of synthetic methanol, pro- 
duced as a by-product in the synthesis 
of ammonia, and from waste gases of 
other chemical operations, removes al- 
most the last important market: its 
anti-freeze use. 

Originally, wood was distilled to 
produce charcoal for iron-making. Ad- 
vancing use of steel substituted coke 
to a great extent, forced the industry 
to exploit by-products of distillation 
chiefly acetic acid, acetone, and methyl 
(wood) alcohol. 
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While acetone competes, as a 
chemical product, with organic solvents, 
with petroleum and coal tar distillates, 
it can now be produced much cheaper 
through fermentation and _ synthesis. 
Acetic acid, itself, competes with for- 
mic, lactic, and other organic acids, 
and with sulphuric, muriatic, other 
mineral acids. 

With the acetic acid market removed, 
all that was left for the wood-distillers 
was methyl alcohol, principally used as 
a denaturant for ethyl (grain) alcohol, 
as a solvent, and as an anti-freeze mix- 
ture. Here it competed on more equal 
terms with glycerine, ethylene glycol, 
various natural gas and organic solvents. 
The advent of methanol, available in 
quantities and at costs well below those 
of its long-established rival, brought on 
a fight for survival, not yet ended, in 
which the wood-alcohol forces drew 
upon reserves of legal, governmental 
and public health services. The indus- 
try is left in a precarious position. 








What happened to wood-dist 
is typical of what has been ha; 
in other industries, except tl 
took nearly a century in the 
wood, takes a year or !ess in tl 
of aggressive research. 

Another conquest of an old 
the successful entry of alcoho 
thesized from many sources, 
field of butanol, produced prir 
by fermentation, as a 
lacquers, rayon, plastics, paints 


solvent 


The Alkali Upset 


Recently one of the largest user 
caustic soda and chlorine 
lime as a cheaper alkali. This uj 
nicely balanced market of the 
lytic producer; helped to wr 
price structure of the entire alk 
dustry; directed attention to tl 
that not only lime but syntheti 
monia, borax, tri-sodium phosphat 
the newer sodium metasilicates ar 
sible future substitutes for the old 
line standby—caustic soda. 

In the nitrogen field there 
ganic ammoniates, urea and synt! 
ammonium sulphate and Chilean 
trate—all competitive products 
byproduct, Chilean mines, organi 
3 types of synthetic processes—all 
petitive processes. Sulphuric « 
competing, in many of its old fie! 
with nitric, phosphoric, muriatic, 
and organic acids, At the sam 
there is competition in the productior 
of sulphuric acid between the platin 
and vanadium contact processes, as w 
as between the intensive or extensi 
chamber process, and the gypsum pr 
ess widely used in Germany. 

Until recently, superphosphate was 
the principal form in which phosphor 
was used by fertilizer manufacturers 
Today, phosphoric acid produced 
blast or electric furnace competes wit 
acid made by the wet process. 1 
morrow, it is intimated that element 
phosphorus may be shipped in tank 
cars for oxidation at the user's plant 


switcl 


Varnish Competition 


Since the introduction of nitrocel 
lulose, which has almost 
oleoresinous varnishes, there has been 
a continuous battle for this market 
Now, nitrocellulose faces a new com 
petitor in synthetic resins, and quick 
drying finishes of the phenol-formald 
hyde type are being used increasing!) 

As new an industry as electric retrig 
eration has had its share of fights. | 
the household machines, ammonia has 
been dethroned from its long-held 
position as the leading refrigerant anc 
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Iphur dioxide, methyl chloride, car- | 
“ dioxide, isobutane, and silica- gell | 
compete for the honor. Only a few 
weeks ago dichloro-difluoro-methane | 

ed into the ring with special claims | 
for "competitive advantage. | 

As Chemical and Metallurgical Engi-| 
neering points out, competition bebaseans | 
products and processes on price oa 
is probably justifiable economically. | 
But for the lasting good of the indus- | 
try, more emphasis should be given to | 
research in discovering new and she! 
tively non-competitive uses for new | 
products and processes. 


Power Industry Forecasts 
Changes in Next 10 Years 


Anatysts in the electric light and | 
power field, looking ahead for the next | 
10 years, see holding companies decreas- 
ing through mergers while operating | 
groups increase. Prognostications, ignor- | 
ing the possibility of changes by | 
political pressure: 

(1) There will be a great number of | 
mergers, consolidations, and readjust: | 
ments in ownership to give stability to | 
earnings and get a logical and eco- 
nomical power supply for each territory. 
Parallel with these will be the absorp- 
tion of small properties by purchase, the 
selling of energy to small towns for 
local distribution, and the formation of 
organization and installation methods | 
more uniform and more efficient. 

(2) A large proportion of present 
holding companies will be consolidated | 
or absorbed to form logical holding | 
units. How rapidly this is done will de- | 
pend upon the security markets and the | 
influence of legal technicalities con- 
nected with securities already issued. | 

(3) Each logical power supply area | 
will have a responsible operating or- 
ganization that will report to a holding | 
company or counsellor management that 
handles financing and policy problems 
for a group of similar operating man- 
agements. But the area for an operat- 
ing group to serve is limited. Experience 
has shown that a management must be 
close to its customers. While the trend 
is toward a state operating territory for 
one management, there is little doubt 
that most of the industrial states will be 
served by two or more operating or- 
ganizations. 

(4) During 1931 small property ac- 
quisitions will be made and a few major 
holding company readjustments and 
mergers are anticipated. How rapidly 
these occur depends upon the general 


financial situation. 
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AN may mean much or little, depending 


upon the person or organization back of it. 
In this light, the name “Gears and Forgings, 
Incorporated”, takes on a new importance. For back 
of it stand four of the country’s oldest and largest 
gear and forge companies, banded together for the 
purpose of giving to industry better service. Thus, 
from one competent, experienced and reputable con- 
cernyou can obtain allof your gearand forging needs. 


i 


lil 


dill 





tion of all types of automo- 
tive and industrial gears; 
spur, bevel, worm, or her- 
ringbone, heat-treated or 
hardened. Close proximity 
to industrial centers insures 


speedy delivery. 


Speed Reducers 





Years of research and expe- 
rience stand back of G & F 
Speed Reducer design. We 
build all types—Worm, 
Planetary and Herringbone. 
Thus we are equipped to 
give a correct and impartial 
recommendation on any 
speed reduction problem. 


Forgings ; 
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Our own fully equipped 
Forge Plant supplies drop, 
flat hammer and upset forg- 
ings of the highest quality. 
Complete metallurgical lab- 
oratories in connection in- 
sure uniformity, and strict 
adherence to customer's 
specifications. 


Mill Machinery 


2 
2 
= 
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Our experience in building 
reduction drives has enabled 
us to accumulate a broad 
working knowledge of mill 
machinery. This knowledge, 
plus complete production 
facilities, enables us to offer 
competent service on special 
mill machinery. 


Gears & Forgings, Inc. 
Van Dorn & Dutton Co. — William Ganschow Co. 


Cerrina 


Faweus Machine Co. ~— Obio Forge Co. 


GEARS AND FORGINGS, INC. 


General Offices: 
District Offices: 


3142 WOODHILL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, New York, Milwaukee, 


Indianapolis, Pittsburgh . Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Ford City, Pa 


GEARS #2 FoRGINGS 





The 16 New York State banks that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


NEW YORK CITY ...Marine Midland Trust Company 
TROY. . The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 
BINGHAMTON Peoples Trust Company 
JOHNSON CITY Workers Trust Company 
CORTLAND: Cortland Trust Company 
ROCHESTER. . ... Union Trust Company 
ALBION .Orleans County Trust Company 


Lockport. . Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. 


BUFFALO 

EAST AURORA 
JAMESTOWN 
LACKAWANNA 
SNYDER 

TONAWANDA 

NORTH TONAWANDA. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


Marine Trust Company 
Bank of East Aurora 

Union Trust Company 
Lackawanna National Bank 
Bank of Snyder 

. First Trust Company 
State Trust Company 
Power City Trust Company 
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NEW YORK STATE 


ERE is a marketing manual which offers the senior execu- 
tive a method for organizing his data on the New York 
State Market. It is a method that will enable him to measure 
more accurately than ever before the results of sales and adver- 
tising efforts. It is a method which has been tested and proved in 
practice by someof the most successful companies in this country. 


The Marine Midland banks speak with authority upon the New 
York State Market. This Group, comprising sixteen banks with 
sixty-nine banking offices throughout most of New York State, 
is in closer touch with day-to-day business happenings in this 
area than is almost any other single organization. 


Additional contents 


We have divided the State into its nine natural buying areas 
which long experience has taught us serve as the most useful 
basis of sales control. 


We have listed jobbing firms handling consumer merchandise 
and doing a majority of the business in their respective fields. 


We have listed the directors and officers of all the Marine Mid- 
land banks with their affiliations in nine hundred and fifty-three 


other concerns. 


How to get this book 


All this information, plus a tested method of measuring sales opportunity 
makes this 106-page manual, “Profitable Selling in America’s Richest 
Market,” of definite value to companies interested in New York State. 
If, as an executive of such a company, you wish to receive this book, 
address the Marine Midland Group, Inc., 704 Marine Trust Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BANKS OF THE 


MARINE MIDLAND 


GROUP 











Soft Coal Industry Is Uneasy 


About Anti-Trust Law Changes 


Some Leaders Fear Government Tutelage; 


Others Define Modification 


THE bituminous coal industry is by no 
means unanimously enthusiastic over the 
latest proposals to modify the Sherman 
Act, although it has been named as 
chief beneficiary. Important elements, 
including half a dozen leaders in the 
soft coal field, fear that modification 
will mean further governmental regu- 
lation; say that relief from the Sher- 
man Act contemplating a change from 
the judicial scrutiny invocable under 
the present law to continuous adminis- 
trative supervision by some federal 
agency, would only push the industry 
“out of the frying pan into the fire.” 

Objectors urge coal men to ascertain 
3 facts of great moment before coming 
out whole-heartedly for modification: 
(1) the extent to which present statutes 
actually do prevent constructive co- 
operation; (2) what modifications are 
necessary to afford relief; (3) the price 
demanded for such relief. 

They are getting some answers on 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

C. E. Bockus, president of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corp. and head of 
the National Coal Association, says: 
“Producers should be allowed to co- 
operate te stabilize both production and 
price to the extent that such action does 
not result in unreasonable enhancement 
of profit or work an unreasonable hard- 
ship on the consumer.” He adds that 
reasonableness of the results attained 
should be the real test of the legality 
of an action, and where such action 
has been taken openly, no criminal 
action should be permitted “until the 
unreasonableness has been proved and 
the act continued after such a deter- 
mination.” 


What Is “Reasonable”? 


His test of “reasonableness,” is “a 
fair return on the capital actually in- 
vested in a business, operated at a cost, 
with a fair wage scale, in line with 
the general cost of production in that 
particular business in the district in 
which it is located.” 

R. H. Knode, president of the Gen- 
eral Coal Co., would have the law 
modified ‘so that the producers could 
intelligently cooperate and agree, from 
time to time, on a minimum price for 
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Needed 


their product, provided that such price 
does not exceed the average cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit to 
the producer.”” Existing anti-trust laws, 
he believes, foster ruinous competition, 
bankrupting all “but the fittest,’’ de- 
veloping shortages, excessive prices, and 
re-entry into the field of too many 
producers—and then another repetition 
of the vicious cycle. 

E. B. Leisenring, president of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co., feels that the 
effect of legalizing price agreements 
such as have been suggested would be 
“the eventual elimination of high-cost 
companies that should really not be in 
business.” To those companies that 
have an average cost, he asserts, it would 
provide more steady employment, 
eliminate competitive wage reductions, 
give a fair return to investors and some 
sort of staple future for the industry. 

W. A. Brewerton, president of the 
Brewerton Coal Corp., believes that a 





















































































workable modification “would 
to the Department of Justice 
Federal Trade Commission the 
license cooperative agreements 
showing of propriety in plans 

due regard for the right of 

ducers to have for their prod 
cost thereof, plus a fair ret 
no more. 

Any administrative function 
sary under modification could 
charged by the Federal Trad 
mission, in the opinion of R. ( 
president of the R. C. Tway ( 
who would have the law so 
that trade bureaus could act 
izing agents in production 
selling prices. 


Seek Parity with Farmers 


Coal producers ought at least t 


allowed the same freedom of 


accorded agricultural organizations 


labor unions under the law, maint 
president of 


Edward L. Stone, 


Borderland Coal Corp. He suggests 


cooperative organization of district pr 
ducing units and consolidation of s 
rate district selling agencies might 


a way out. 

R. H. Sherwood, chairman of 
board of the Coal Trade Associat 
of Indiana, declares that ‘the 


of the Sherman Law, with its 


Morr, Gas For New York 
George B. Cortelyou, president, Consolidated Gas Co., opens the 


of a battery of 37 new ovens at the company’s Hunts Point works 
The new equipment adds 10 million cubic feet daily to the city’s supp!) 
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penalties for violation,” has rendered 
practically all efforts to control cut- 
throat competition through cooperative 
marketing fruitless. “Since the Sherman 
Law was enacted, an unquestionable | 
hange has taken place in the attitude 
f men in charge of industry. sad 
soundness of the policy of high wages, | 
steady volume of business, and moder- | 
ite and regular profits is now realized | 
by business men as never before.” 

Among other coal leaders who favor | 
some modification of the Sherman Law | 
are: W E. Widmer, president of the | 
Elmira Coal Co.; A. L. Allais, presi- | 
dent of the Columbus Mining Co. : | 
Charles A. Owen, president of the 


man, president of Coleman & Co., Inc.; 
James Bonnyman, president of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Co.; and Landon C. 
Bell. counsel and member of the board 
of directors of the Red Jacket Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co. 


Alabama Coal Men 
Fight Gas Attack 


ALABAMA coal men are uniting to 
combat natural gas. An advertising 
campaign to last for 6 months has been 
undertaken by a committee representing 
9 coal operators of the state to tell 
the story of the state’s coal and check | 
the inroads of the piped fuel. Rail- | 
roads serving the coal fields have been | 
advised of the losses facing them be- | 
cause of the new competition. First 
step was the insertion of full-page ad- 
vertisements in the principal newspapers. 
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Road Show Adds Voltage 
To Electrical Campaign 


To outline plans for its current sales 
campaign to 14,000 employees scattered 
over 61,000 square miles of territory in | 
north-central California, the Pacific Gas | 
& Electric Co. is putting on a traveling | 
road show which “plays” at each im- | 
portant point in the district. With all | 
the scenery and properties packed on a 
3-ton truck, the show is traveling from 
Eureka and Redding on the north to 
Salinas on the south, under the divection 
of H. M. Crawford, sales manager of 
the organization. 

Speeches by the top executives of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric are presented at 
each stop by means of electrical record- 
ings. These are followed by one-act 
playlets which set forth the possibilities | 
for sales in the domestic, industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural fields. 
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. +. Illustrating one type of the complete line of Acme 
Strapping Tools, with which steel bands are swiftly 
tensioned around shipping containers without the use of 
nails.. ... Investigate the economies which can be effected 
through the use of Acme Nailless Band — how this 
tempered steel reinforcement prevents damage, pilferage, 
and saves as much as 30% in container and freight costs. 


* 


Aluminum Company of America 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale., Inc. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co, 
The Celotex Company 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 

Western Electric Company 
Edison Household Utilities 
General Motors Corp. 

The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
Standard Oil Company 











B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. \ 
+. a for literature illustrating Acme Nailless 
ise partial list of the national nd applications and modern strapping 
ae — using Acme a tools for reinforcing any size shipment from 
and sizes of shipping packages. parcel post packages to carloads. 
47 
Manufacturers Since 1880 = General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Av., Chicago 
Steel Protectors for Every Packing Purpose Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
27 





Shrewd Salesmanship Has Won 
A Big Business for Game-Makers 


Excepting Backgammon, It Has Made Every Success 
Right Down to George S. Parker’s Latest Bid for Fame 


INTELLIGENT salesmanship made the 
generally lugubrious 1930 a good year 
for manufacturers of games. Especially 
adult games. They will probably be able 
to tell the New York Toy Fair next 
month that total of units sold exceeded 
1929, though the preference for less 
expensive sets must have meant a lower 
dollar volume. Two factors were skill- 
fully exploited by merchandisers: First, 
there has been a stronger interest in 
games of mental skill because of wide- 
spread indulgence in cross-word puzzles, 
anagrams and bridge; second, with less 
money to spend, there is always a tend- 
ency in hard times for people to seek 
amusement in games at home. 


Depressions Help 

Experts declare that every depression 
has made some game famous. Mah jong 
was a child of the 1920-21 slump; 
Camelot is the present beneficiary. How- 
ever, an impartial search of records re- 
veals that back of nearly all such 
phenomena lies a cunning and powerful 
sales campaign. A brilliant exception is 
the ancient game of backgammon. Its 
revival after centuries during which it 
lay dormant, just happened. After the 
demand made itself felt, manufacturers 
stepped up production and whetted the 
public appetite—but the original im- 
pulse was obscure and distant. 

A few years ago rich idlers began to 
play backgammon in the Travelers Club, 
Paris. To make it more exciting the fea- 
ture of doubling the bet was introduced. 
As the club members dispersed to the 
European resorts they took the growing 
craze with them. Thence, it spread to 
Florida and traveled up the coast until 
the demand arrived at the game counters 
of Eastern retail stores. Manufacturers 
seized upon the fad with cries of loud 
thanksgiving. Since there was no patent 
or copyright, everyone got some of the 
business and it had considerable to do 
with the agreeable showing of the gen- 
eral trade. 

From its ancient inception backgam- 
mon has been a pastime of the high- 
born. The exploitation of this feature 
has been one of the most powerful fea- 
tures of sales promotion for all games. 
It created the mah jong madness. Here 
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was an aged and intricate game from 
China, played—as are all games in that 
logical country—for the sole purpose of 
gambling. Nearly everything was 
against its acceptance in America as a 
national pastime; sets were expensive, 
the paraphernalia was various, the rules 
involved, its whole atmosphere oriental 
rather than western. 

First, Pacific coast papers showed pic- 
tures of movie stars playing the 
“strange, fascinating Oriental game, 
mah jong.” Next, society pages dis- 
played gatherings of the elect whereat 
mah jong—"fascinating new fad of 
society”——-was introduced. Sets were 
placed in selected stores which adver- 
tised on the heels of the mah jong 
parties. This tiny spark was nursed and 
blown into a flame which swept the 
country. But it was a fad and its ex- 
tinction was inevitable. There yet re- 
main brave souls who declare they will 
bring back mah jong. They answer 
scoffers by saying triumphantly, 

“Look at ping pong. Did it come 
back ?” 

It did. But ping pong was a game of 
simple rules, having a natural appeal 
in its skill and exercise features. Ping 
pong evolved from miniature tennis in 
the giddy nineties. Climax of the craze 
was reached in 1902. It was perhaps 
overplayed and suffered in the following 
years an inevitable reaction. Meantime, 
the American Ping Pong Association 
had been formed and everywhere grim 
enthusiasts held on. The development 
of match games and the steady growth 
of the Ping Pong Association were the 
principal factors in the renascence. To 
this movement astute manufacturers lent 
ideas, influence, outlay. The society and 
celebrity arguments were applied for all 
they were worth. 


Mr. Parker’s Camelot 

The valuable name of ping pong is 
owned in America by Parker Brothers. 
George S. Parker, head of the firm, is an 
outstanding figure both as an originator 
of games and as a manufacturer. When 
he was in high school in 1882 he pub- 
lished his first card game and peddled 
it in person. His final bid for fame is 
Camelot—a game which he believes will 


survive with chess, checkers and >, 
chesi. He took the name from the »|,,, 
in which King Arthur had } ; 
table, because it suggested 
knights, combat. It is played 
checker board, is simpler tha: 
more complicated than checkers, swifs-, 
in pace than either. Originators 
Camelot declare it differs from t! 
game of Halma in being a 
game” rather than a “‘race gam¢ 
Camelot is backed by shrewd pro; 
tion and advertising. Milton C. Wo, 
endorses it in the public prints. M; 
Prescott Warren (THE Mrs. Prescop 
Warren) of Boston conducts a 
devoted to the game, gives lessons in i 
finer strategy. At large stores ir 
ferent cities Camelot teas invit 
speculative to meet social leaders 
Attacking from another 
Camelot boards were placed in al! ti 
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New York playgrounds. Youngsters 
playing there acquired a taste for the 
game and going home demanded that 
their parents buy a set. Promotion costs 
have been high. So have sales. But 
game manufacturers are in the fortunat: 
position of having a new crop of chil 
dren coming on every year with a liking 
for the same old games. And, if the 
general birth rate is falling the tendency 
is to buy more for each child. 

In the 1930 directory published by 
Playthings, toy trade publication, 182 
manufacturers and dealers are listed un 
der “Games and Game Boards.” There 
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will be considerably more in the 1931 
edition. Manufacturers whose waning 
markets force them into new products 
are invading the game field. In last 
vear’s list one finds the Davis Brake 
Beam Co., Johnstown, Pa.; Morri- 
son Brushes, Glens Falls, N. Y.; even 
the Ohio Horse Shoe Co., Colum- 
bus. O. A manufacturer of fabrikoid 
tire covers has gone in for backgammon 
and checker covers for bridge tables. A 
maker of steel sashes has begun the 
manufacture of indoor golf equipment ; 
a maker of auto fenders has entered the 
same field. In New York a company 
that has devoted itself to office partitions 
tries out the manufacture of backgam- 
mon boards. The result of this is to 
loosen up the business, to make prices 


low ef. 


The Christmas Rush 

Toy and game manufacturers estimate 
that 70% of their retail business is done 
between Thanksgiving and Jan. 1. Pro- 
duction schedules are spread as uni- 
formly as possible throughout the entire 
year which starts officially with the New 
York Toy Fair (to be held Feb. 9 to 
28 this year). The rising demand for 
adult games tends to make the business 
less seasonal. 

All this has no reference to playing 
cards, which is an industry in itself. The 
two types of game business are naturally 
antagonistic. Working on one side is 
the religious scruples against playing 
cards in the South and Middle West. 
There is a veiled promotional attack 
against playing cards in such campaigns 
as “Play in the Modern Manner,” in 
the Camelot teas, in the organization of 
parties whereat a variety of childhood 
games are played. From some camps 
come ominous hints that our 15 to 20 
million bridge players are wearying of 
the game, that confusions as to the dif- 
ferent conventions have crept in with 
contract. But retailers aver that bridge 
is as popular as ever, that contract being 
more exciting has given it new life, that 
playing cards are getting a fair share of 
the increased demand for grown-up 
games. 


Quick Census Reports 


WASHINGTON, checking up, finds that it 
made a record when it got out all of the 
preliminary reports on the census of 
manufactures for 1929 by Dec. 31, 
1930. Preliminary reports on the census 
of 1927 took until May, 1929. 

This showing in 1930 was made in 
the face of unusual difficulties. 
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Read y to have its 
Heart Installed . 


Above, you see a dead binder that has not yet become a live ledger 
It may be a good binder, but it will not come to life until it has its heart 
installed, its pages put in. And, if those pages are of inferior paper, alas, 
the heart of the ledger will be forever bad. 


No ledger is better than its paper-heart. Once your records are down 
on inferior paper, no change in binder, rings, tabs or posts can change 
their career. So be sure the paper-heart installed in your records and 
ledgers is sound, 


DEFENDUM 
LEDGER 


Your stationer knows that good rag fibers felted without hurry into high-grade 
ledger paper make for endurance, for writing and erasing qualities, for breaking 
strength, for folding strength without cracking. 


He knows that is the kind of ledger paper accountants and auditors insist on. He 
knows the only ledger paper that is good enough at heart is the kind that stands 
up under the long grueling usage without breaking, furring, fuzzing, or losing its 
surface and your figures along with it. 


Your stationer knows Defendum Ledger, and the years of service it 


\ SRR A / 
a ' ‘ 
OTHE BEST 4 has given to American business. 





QZ } A National Standard for Ledger Leaves and 
¥ Worthwhile Records — Defendum Ledger 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Over two thousand tons of good rag ledger paper every year 
Papermakers at HOLYOKE, MASS. for 76 years 







































Here's a retail 
salesman that’s 
always on the 


job 
| iss sis Denney Advertags 


. always on the job. . 
too tired to be convincing . . 


. never 
. never 
too busy to give each customer instant 
individual attention ... always 
effective . . . always giving correct 
information about your product 
and your merchandise. 


These inexpensive, attention-getting 
bits of cardboard increase the effec- 
tiveness of every other form of selling 
effort for your product. They deliver 
your sales and advertising message 
to your prospective customers 
just when they are most receptive 

. at the Point of Purchase. 


Many manufacturers have had us de- 
sign Advertags for their products. Let 
us design one for you. There's nocharge 
for this service. Write us today. 


Denney Tag Company represen- 
talives are in principal cities 


DENNEY TAG COMPANY 
West Chester, Penna. Established 1887 
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or retarding the trend toward large- 
scale agriculture ? 

Sixty-eight large-scale farmers and 
group farm managers answered this and 
other questions in The Business Week's 
second inquiry into current big*farm de- 
velopments, made at the close of 1930. 
Like the 71 big farmers that contributed 
to the first such study, made 10 months 
ago, these 68 men operate all told in 
excess of a million acres. 
23 states. 


They are in 


‘Accelerating’ is the answer most 
give. Small farmers are going broke. 
Land is passing into stronger hands. At 
a time like this low costs are all-import- 
ant. Good management and large and 
efficient machinery are the main cost- 
reducers. They are linked with larger 
operations. 


Group Farming Grows 
C, J. Claassen of Omaha, president 


of Farmers National Co., which man- 
ages 635 Iowa and Nebraska farms, 
234,641 acres, and has as slogan “A 
business system in farming,” says: ‘The 
depression is accelerating group farming 
—as distinguished from corporation 
farming.” He likens group farming to 
group banking. “It stimulates farming 
individuality, increases income by bet- 
tering practices on  tenant-operated 
farms.” 

D. Howard Doane of St. Louis, who 
has a dozen or more farm managers 


working for him, was operating 100,000 ° 


acres a year ago. He now has around 
200,000. One-third of this is in his 
regular farm management department, 
two-thirds in a liquidation management 
department. 

Banks, insurance and land companies 
are going into farm management in a 
big way. They are using it to prevent, 
as well as cure, foreclosures. This is a 
constructive move. R. W. Gowland of 
North Dakota, president of Northwest 
Farm Managers Association, comments: 
“When once established, these supervis- 
ing agencies will be continued to direct 
operations of purchasers and to counsel 
those to whom loans have been made.” 

This new type of permanent coopera- 
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tion between finance and agriculture 


Group Farming Gets a Boost 


To Cut Costs, Prevent or Cure Foreclosures 


Is the business depression accelerating gives business something to thin} 


From the Business Depression 


Survey Shows Large-Scale Management Invoked 


Sales policies will need revisio: 
alert manufacturer of fencing : 
for example, is advertising his p: 
this spring for the first time 
bankers’ magazine. 


Expenditure of money for rehabilita: 


ing farms, even if it is forced, is 
thing. 


It is almost always nc 
Insurance companies do it as a: 


Nat 1Co 


Farmers 

C. J. CLaassen 

The president of the Farmers 

National Co., which manages 635 
lowa and Nebraska farms 
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¢ course. Both improvements and soil 
of foreclosed farms are usually badly 
«sn down. Unless money is spent im- 
rediately for fencing, paint, and re- 
pairs, liming or fertilizing soil, and 
ther such betterments, the farm is 
geither salable nor attractive enough to 
vet a desirable tenant. 

Competent men, ambitious to become 
farm-owners, can find attractive proposi- 
tions these days. Tenants that are pos- 
sible purchasers are the kind that banks 
and insurance companies want. Farm 
management experts are picked for their 
ability to find and develop such tenants, 
and to sell farms to them as well as 
supervise their operations. 
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Real Estate Fights 
For Tax Economy 
Four ways of combating excessive taxa- | 
tion of real estate were outlined for the | 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards at St. Petersburg by Simeon E. 
Leland of the University of Chicago. | 
The first step is to restrict or control | 
public expenditures, Prof. Leland be- 
lieves that working for more efficient 
and economical use offers better possi- 
bilities for ultimate benefit than outright 
opposition. 

The administration of public funds 
affords another opening to reduce taxes, | 
he believes. Instailation of adequate | 
budgets and methods for controlling | 
public money could be greatly improved. | 
He suggests better distribution of the | 
tax burden, relying more upon personal 
taxes than impersonal. Instead of a 
flat property tax, Prof. Leland recom- 
mends a classified property tax in which 
rates vary with the ability of each prop- 
erty group to contribute to the support 
of the government. 

Finally, he believes that governmental 
structure must be completely reorgan- 
ized, especially in its local units, before 
tax economy can be achieved. In the 
vicinity of Chicago there are 415 gov- 
ermental agencies within Cook County 
alone, and over 1,800 within 50 miles 
of City Hall. 

From St. Petersburg, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards wired 
Colonel Woods of the President's Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment that 
it was ready to cooperate with the ad- 
ministration to stimulate home-building 
and home ownership and to encourage 
such replacements or improvements in 
buildings as are economically sound, but 
added that it felt that a blanket recom- 
mendation to modernize old homes 
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would be unsound. 
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A MOTOR -DRIVEN MACHINE 
NEEDS MORE a. 


DIAMOND 


Sales resistance can be met by greater sales appeal 
built into your appliance through improved motor 
application. 

Reduced costs and better performance, in addi- 
tion to improved appearance, usually result from only 
slight changes in design of the product to use a 
specialized Master Motor. 

Master engineers are exceptionally well qualified 
to cooperate in working out the most effective unit 
design for machine and motor. And The Master 
Electric Company has unique facilities for the volume 
production of motors that fit the purpose. We are 
specialists in the production of “specials.” 

We will be glad to send booklet to interested 


executives on request. 


PRESIDENT 
THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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Drive for Export Sales Raises 


the Foreign Advertising Ante 


Companies Making Appropriations Are Picking 


Countries That Promise the Quickest Returns 


Has it paid to advertise in foreign mar- 
kets in a year of universal depression ? 

Yes, says the manufacturer of one of 
the country’s most widely advertised 
dental creams. Right now foreign sales 
make up 65% of his total business. 
There has been only a slight business 
pickup at home, but in India, for ex- 
ample, sales which had fallen off nearly 
30% by August of last year, recovered 
by the yearend all but 9% of the loss. 

A manufacturer of fountain pens dis- 
closes that export sales to 150 countries 
now make up 42% of his total business. 
Statistics from Washington reveal that 
total sales abroad of American fountain 
pens fell off only 99%, compared with 
an average decrease of 23% for the 
principal export items. 

Another large exporting company is 
able to maintain a regular dividend on 
the profits of last year’s export business. 
And one important automobile manu- 
facturer reports that, despite the de- 
pression and loss in total sales, he 
gained 8% more of the available motor 
car market in one foreign country by 
concentrated advertising and selling. 

If a summary is made of the princi- 
pal commodities which “sold bigger” 
abroad last year than in 1929 (figures 
for 11 months), the list suggests some 
of the country’s best known advertisers. 
Gasoline exports were up 9%, chewing 
gum nearly 3%, soda-fountain flavors 
26%, tobacco nearly 4%, vacuum clean- 
ers 36%, radio sets 16%, tubes almost 
50%, household insecticides 17%, au- 
tomobile polishes 164%, shaving soaps 
13.7%, motion picture projectors 10%, 
and unexposed film 19%. 


Automobiles Hit 


In contrast, automobile manufactur- 
ers, most lavish advertisers of them all, 
took a heavy loss in sales, both at home 
and abroad, though almost to a company 
foreign advertising appropriations for 
1931 are holding up in direct ratio with 
domestic. Lubricating oils, also heavily 
advertised, fell off 6%. Household 
refrigerators, which registered an ex- 
port gain during the first months of 
1930, ended November with a net loss 
in sales of 8%. 

Freak gain on the list was the 788% 
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increase in sales of sprayers and dusters, 
classified under agricultural machinery. 

Where have sales held up best? 

It depends somewhat on the product. 
In general, the Dutch, the Swedes, the 
Danes, and the Belgians have shown 
greatest resistance to depression, at least 
as far as their desire for American prod- 
ucts is concerned. From tires to movies, 
sales have been nearly stable or have in- 
creased. France, Switzerland, and par- 
ticularly Spain, were good markets be- 
fore the tariff became active. Since 
then Spain, upset also by politics, has 
curtailed purchases drastically. France 
continues to be an expanding market 
only for tires, gasoline, and tractors. 
Cuba, with the new 700-mile national 
highway completed, nearly doubled im- 
ports of gasoline. Finland bought 75% 
more tires, Russia twice as many tractors. 

In the Far East, the Dutch East Indies 
have most nearly maintained stability 
of purchasing power. India, despite 
political unrest, has netted good re- 
turns on carefully planned advertising. 
Several exporters report improved sales 
through Calcutta in recent weeks. Japan 
has been an expanding market for tires, 
gasoline, and safety razors“and blades. 



































































CALIFORNIA TO EvuROPE 


The S.S. California, new Navigazione Libera Triestina liner, arrives 
in San Francisco, inaugurating direct service from the Coast to Europe 


Because exports generally 
23% (only 17% if automot 
accessories are not included) 
to point to markets with decr 
chases. There are reasons ot 
general depression for outstar 
clines. Australia, with a dra 
protective tariff, has become 
a closed market except for t! 
panies operating branch plant 
the country. For almost every 
Brazil buys, purchases were slas 
year, often more than 50% 

A dozen advertising agenci 


dling a large volume of business abr 


are optimistic over 1931. On 
with 30 accounts reports inc 
appropriations ranging from 
85%, with 2 or 3 comparatiy 
Mew accounts increasing by 3 
more. Though appropriations \ 
cording to the product and th« 
the company, $200,000 is a g 
age annual appropriation for 
tising in foreign markets. This 
ular agency has the largest n 
accounts in Colombia, Porto R 
Philippine Islands, and India 
newspapers are the most commor 
dium used in most 


Food Markets Grow 


D 


foreign markets 


Another agency which handles 


portant food products accounts, report 
that sales to Scandinavia have hel 


particularly well, and that Indi 
growing market. 

Mexico and Cuba have been 
able markets for several accounts 


electrical household equipment to per- 


through the Panama Canal 
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fymes, sales have been good, and direct- 
by-mail appeal has registered far better 
these two markets than in Europe 
” Agpesican advertising methods are 
winning recognition abroad. Nearly 
every large agency has picked up an 
acreasing number of foreign accounts 
to advertise in the domestic market or 
in foreign markets. 

All in all, agencies generally expect 
best results from advertising in Hol- 
land. Belgium, Sweden, and Denmark | 
juring the early part of 1931. The 
Fast Indies are holding up well in the 
Far East, with India and China good 
especially for drug store supplies (in- 
secticides, patent medicines, dental | 
paste, face creams, and lipstick). 
Argentina and Chile both have high | 
standards of living and are watched 
urefully for the first signs of a return 
to active buying, despite the fact that 
idvertising rates in Argentina are the | 
highest in Latin America. Brazil and 
Peru will be less profitable markets in | 
1931, but Venezuela will probably con 
tinue to take an increasing volume of 
many American products. Mexico is 
being “rediscovered” by many adver 
tisers of industrial machinery and drugs. 








Mexico Is Heavy Buyer 
Of Our Electrical Goods 


MEXICO is importing more than $7 mil- 
lions worth of American electrical goods 
annually, a survey completed this week 
shows. The United States supplies 75% 
of the country’s electrical equipment 
needs. Germany is a keen competitor 
in certain lines, but the Mexican elec- 
trical code favors the United States. 

Export of electrical goods to Mexico 
is carried on directly with Mexican 
dealers who buy from the manufacturers 
under exclusive territory agreements. 
Electric refrigerators are sold extensively 
in leading cities, especially Mexico City, 
Tampico, and Vera Cruz. Electricity is 
widely used for heating and cooking. 
Water heaters and electric flatirons are 
especially popular. 

Generation of electric power and light 
in Mexico is carried on by 4 major com- 
panies and 60 smaller units. A substan- 
tial amount of American capital is in- 
vested. American & Foreign Power Co. 
controls several properties and, in such 
cases, buying is largely through the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. in the United 
states. A number of Mexican proper- 
tes, moreover, ate supervised by Elec- 
tric Bond & Share. The Mexican Power 
& Light Co. is a Canadian enterprise, 














with its head office in Toronto. 
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HAMMERMILL 
MEN 
MAKE IT 























‘ ‘| geome for instance. For 
years, that name has meant 
dependability in bond paper. 


Now it means dependability in a 
lower-priced bond, too. For Ham- 





mermill men have made a new in- 












expensive paper which you can 
quickly identify by the watermark, 
“Management Bond—a Hammer- 
mill Product.” 

Eight colors and white in the full 
range of usual commercial weights. 
Your printer stocks Management 
Bond, or can get it for you promptly. 


























HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Penn. 








Please send me the Portfolio of Management Bond, 









the lower-priced paper made by Hammerm 











NEMO wococcceess---- 
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ATTACH THIs COUrON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 
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Serving American 


Business 


OR nearly a century this Bank has served 

American business interests. It numbers 
among its customers many of the most impor- 
tant concerns in the country, providing them 
with the advantages of ample resources and 
exceptional facilities in every phase of 
domestic and international banking. 


We invite the inquiries of business execu- 
tives who, in making their banking arrange- 
mentsin the NewYear, may wish to discuss with 
us the various ways in which we can cooperate 
constructively with their organizations. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Surpius AND Unoiviveo Prorirts 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 








Canada Wants Better 


Connections With Home 


Ottawa (Special Correspons 
Formation by the telegraph 

less interests of Canada of a | 
External Communications Co 
co-operate with Imperial an 
national Communications, |: 
Great Britain, is being urged 
country by Sir Basil Blackett, 

of the latter company. Its purpo: 
the improvement of direct com 
tion between Canada and Britain. 1 
Canadian merger would include ¢ 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canad 
National Railway telegraph sery 
Canadian Marconi. An obstac! 
close affiliation between  Canadiay 
National Telegraphs and Wester 
Union in the United States. The Britis 
company now owns two cables whid 
do not get much traffic; their improv 
ment would be to some extent at the 
expense of American-owned cables 


Dominion May Have 

A Radio Monopoly 
OTTAWA (Special Corres ponde nce) —A 
Canadian radio broadcasting monopoly 
by a private corporation is a possibility 
of the near future. In 1928 a royal 
commission headed by Sir John Aird 
president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, after investigations in the 
United States and Europe, recor 

a government monopoly. No action 
was taken. Owing to dissatisfaction 
with radio services, especially with the 
intrusion of much advertising in pro 
grams from the United States, legisla 
tion to set up some kind of national 
service is likely to be passed at tl 
coming session of parliament. 


Canadian Salmon Surplus 
Little Larger Than 1926 


ALTHOUGH British Columbia has just 
produced the largest pack of canned 
salmon in its history, there is not likely 
to be a serious surplus this season, « 
cording to Major J. A. Motherwell 
Chief Supervisor of Fisheries for that 
province. He points out that the 
2,221,000 cases packed by B. C. canners 
in 1930 exceeds by only 157,000 cases 
the pack of 1926. In 1926 the world 


the estimated 1930 world pack by 300 
000 cases. Yet in that year sales were 
satisfactory from a standpoint of quan 
tity and orderly marketing. 
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EUROPE 


FuROPEAN News BuREAU (Cable) — 
Conditions are unsettled. The mid- 
winter lull has set in and business 
momentarily is little more than mark- 
ing time. The lack of economic vital- 
ity and the disturbed political outlook 
have tended to sour sentiment. Com- 
modity prices are irregular but so far 
have held fairly well. On the other 
hand, stock markets, especially in Ger- 
many, have sagged throughout the week. 
Money markets and exchange rates like- 
wise have been disturbed by the exigent 
movement of funds and heavy with- 
drawal of dollars. The Australian pound 
has suffered a further drop. 


Viners Go Back 

Welsh coal miners have gone back 
to work pending arbitration on the 
wage dispute, but the lockout of 250,- 
000 weavers over the “more-looms” 
issue has taken effect in Lancashire, and 
unless it is quickly settled will soon 
embroil the spinning sections. Follow- 
ing final agreement between the vari- 
ous sugar exporting countries, Thomas 
Chadbourne, originator of the plan, is 
negotiating to extend it to include 
stabilization of production in non- 
exporting countries, as well as in 
Russia, the British Dominions, and 
Peru. 

The round table conference on 
India’s future government closed with 
definite progress towards federal gov- 
ernment but with limited dominion 
status for India, though probably it will 
be years before it can be worked out 
in detail and rendered an actuality. 


Consumption Low 


Commodities are uneven with steel 
prices cut. The general trend of busi- 
ness, though it shows no material loss 
of ground, so far has failed to bring 
the revival expected in the new year. 
The course of commodity markets in- 
dicates that consumption is still within 
hand-to-mouth volume. Selling pres- 
sure, momentarily but probably only 
temporarily, has eased on grains and 
cotton. Non-ferrous metals have con- 
tinued their rapid fluctuations, some- 
times over a considerable range, which 
has been characteristic of recent weeks, 
though generally they have sustained 
higher, rather than lower, levels. Silver, 
however, has lost about half of its 
recent recovery. 

Vegetable oils tend to be strong. 
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Swift Survey of Business Abroad 


Leather, also, is in somewhat better 
demand after long stagnation. Unex- 
pected and sustained American buying 
of silk has agreeably disappointed pes- 
simistic expectations of the early winter 
months. Wool seemingly has exhausted 
the encouraging strength evident during 
the fall, and is declining. Cotton may 
be expected to weaken also if the 
Lancashire lockout continues. 
Cartel-fixed prices for iron and steel, 
which remained substantially higher 
than the other raw materials, finally are 
being lowered, with cuts. ranging from 
5% to 10% announced in England, 
Germany, and Italy within the last 10 
days. The cuts are not expected to 
stimulate any immediate greater activ- 
ity but will facilitate improvement with 
the demand expected to develop in the 
spring. Aggregate November produc- 
tion of the continental cartel was 
1,970,000 tons, or 119% below even the 
reduced quotas established on December 
5 for the first quarter of 1931. Current 
January reports so far indicate no 
increase in output except for special 
steels. Lloyds’ yearend report showed 
2,300,000 tons of shipping under con- 
struction, which is 10% below Septem- 
ber, with Britain accounting practically 
for the total decline, and now repre- 
senting only 39% of the world total 
compared with 57% in 1913. 


Frightens Money 


There are indications of an exodus 
of domestic capital from England, and 
especially from Germany—from Eng- 
land, due to fears of a further increase 
in taxation; from Germany, due to 
increasing national discontent. As a 
consequence, sterling again is skirting 
the export gold point against dollar 
exchange; so also, the Reichsmark 
against the dollar, and leading Euro- 
pean currencies, thus suggesting the 
prospect that there will be gold losses 
from Europe to the United States. It 
is notable in this connection that the 
Reichsbank, since Christmas, already 
has lost $65 millions from its foreign 
exchange reserve, of which only $25 
millions are due to reparations pay- 
ments. The reserve is exactly cut in 
two. Funds are not moving to, but 
away from, higher to lower bank rate 
levels instancing the impotency of bank 
rates to exercise normal regulatory func- 
tions under existing conditions. 

Russia also is beginning to ship gold, 
$5 millions reaching Berlin this week, 
and more expected in London. In view 









of Russia's policy to conserve her gold 
reserve, these shipments are taken to 
reflect the Soviet’s difficulties to meet 
foreign obligations from proceeds from 
exports, notwithstanding displacement 
of competition by dumping, and _ the 
exporting of foodstuffs, of which her 
own population is deprived. 

The Spanish peseta has strengthened 
on the Finance Minister's statement, 
and preparations for stabilization are 
progressing rapidly. 

Eastern Europe's need for agricul- 
tural credits has received some thought 
ful attention from the financial com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. 


League Recommendations 


Because of the credit shortage in these 
agricultural countries Western 
European coffers are glutted, the com 
mittee has recommended establishment 
of a new international mortgage bank, 
probably with mixed private and gov- 
ernmental capitalization. The presi- 
dents of the principal German, French 
and Italian mortgage banks have been 
appointed to work out and submit pro- 
posals for the projected institution at 
the League meeting in May. 

Officials foresee long term mortgage 
loans as the principal function of the 
new institution, but they admit the pos- 
sibility of medium term crop financing 
Security will be based on original mort 
gages and on the endorsement of local 
mortgage banks with a government 
guarantee on local investments, It is 
improbable the International Bank will 
participate because of restrictions in its 
charter. 

The proposal makes it evident that 
Western European industrial countries 
have been impressed with recent moves 
by the eastern agricultural countries to 
form a farm bloc more effectively to 
consolidate their position and compete 
for European markets for their products. 


while 


British Face New Strike: 
Business Is Unsettled 


LONDON (By Cable)—The business 
tone is generally poor. Though the coal 
strike has come to an end on temporary 
terms dictated by the owners, final 
settlement awaits a decision from the 
National Conciliation Board which is 
endeavoring to find some basis for 
economy other than wage reductions. 
Lancashire, meanwhile, is faced with 
200,000 new unemployed cotton work- 












ers who were locked out by emplcyers 
unwilling to meet workers’ demands to 
return to a 4-loom system. 

Individual commodity markets report 
no improvement of any significance. 
The London, stock market last week had 
a black time, the index for 30 indus- 
trials falling to a new low, 68.3, the 
average for 1928 being 100. This 
falling market was accompanied by a 
record turnover of bargains on all mar- 
kets, all industrials and Australian 
stocks being heavily unloaded. There 
are repeated rumors that a large London 
finance house is in grave difficulties 
with its foreign loan and bond com- 
mitments. This may cause serious 


trouble unless bank aid is sufficient to 
save a crash. These rumors alone are 
enough to cause unsettlement. 


Idle Ships 

Shipping figures disclose that laid-up 
tonnage, as expected, exceeds the high- 
est record for last year which was 
900,000 tons idle. World tonnage, ex- 
cluding the United States Shipping 
Board vessels and tankers, is 1,047 
vessels, a total of 4,500,000 tons. 
British launchings during the last 
quarter of 1930 were down 82,000 
tons, to a total of 297,000. Tonnage 
started, even including the giant new 
Cunarder, was down 29,000 tons to 
a total of only 132,000. 

The money market was surprised at 
the announcement that Rothschilds are 
granting a $35-million credit to Brazil 
to tide that country over its temporary 
exchange difficulties. French Treasury 
officials, conferring in London, are 
stated to have reached an agreement 
whereby Bank of France will accept 
temporary ownership of sterling credits 
in London on French account in ex- 
change for a note issue in Paris. This 
will allow for currency expansion with- 
out gold shipments and, if ratified, will 
stem the recent artificial gold efflux. 


Issues Await Response 


New capital issues are beginning to 
make their appearance, including al- 
ready a $2,500,000 issue for a big 
department store, $15 millions for the 
London Electric Power Co., and $5 
millions for the National Shipbuilders 
Security Trust (The Business Week, 
Oct. 8, 1930). Public response will be 
watched anxiously by many issuing 
houses with long-held offers waiting to 
be released on the first favorable sign. 

Premier MacDonald says the govern- 
menf will not exclude Soviet timber 
imports under the powers of the Foreign 
Prison Made Goods Act of 1897. 
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EncLAND’s £100 Car 


Sir William Morris built this car to sell for £100 ($486). Americans sa 
“The English will ride in anything,” but with short distances and the hig 
price of petrol, a car which will do 50 miles an hour and 40 miles a gal 


has its 


Treasury Deficit Nullifies 
French Building Program 


Paris (By Cable)—Business has not 
yet grasped the seriousness of the an- 
nouncement of the Finance Minister 
that the current fiscal year will close 
with an estimated national treasury 
deficit of $60 millions. Some anxiety 
already had been caused by declining 
tax revenues, but no deficit of such pro- 
portions was anticipated. The imme- 
diate loss can be covered from pre- 
existing treasury surpluses, but the con- 
dition of government finances in the 
coming year now appears to be distinctly 
serious. 

The 1932 budget calling for $2 
billions was drawn at the highest levels 
of expenditures in French history, 
largely due to greatly increased military 
outlays. These high levels were reached 
notwithstanding the fact that amortiza- 
tion charges on the public debt were 
transferred from the budget to the 
sinking fund office and notwithstanding 
the fact that the budget fails to provide 
cover for certain unavoidable expendi- 
tures such as the government-guaranteed 
railway deficit which last year totaled 
$40 millions and is estimated to total 
$150 millions in 1931. 

The revenue required to balance this 
budget must, in the coming year of 
acknowledged depression, equal reve- 


advantages 


nues collected in previous boom years 
notwithstanding the fact it 

shows appreciable declines. F 
more, where treasury reserves total 
no less than $1 billion at the beginni: 
of 1930, they have been reduced t 
questionable $200 millions this 
and this residue is already earmark 
for the national equipment progr 
Consequently, it appears that the 
budget which, incidentally, now is being 
enacted with unexpected rapidity, » 
pile a second and far larger deficit 
upon the shortage now foreseen 
the current year, while reserves 
enough to cover temporary deficien 
have been practically exhausted. T! 
makes direct recourse to new taxation 
or a further increase in the 
monumental public debt a necessitj 


_ 


Iread 
airfea 


Business Carries the Bag 

With business now shouldering mor 
than one-half of the total 
the prospect, not only for the coming 
year but for the year after, gives caus 
for justifiable concern, though business 
and public opinion are not yet alive 
to the urgent need for budget deflation 

That consciousness to price inflation 
is now fully awake is indicated by th: 
storm of opposition to proposals of t! 
Agricultural Minister, M. Boret, wh 
proposes to raise and stabilize domesti 
wheat prices at $1.75 a bushel by in 
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creasing the present duty of $.87, al- 
ready the highest in the world, to $1. 
Secondly, he proposes to offset the 
resulting increase in living costs by 
csuing bread cards to the labor popu- 
lation entitling the holder to lower than 
market price, the difference to be 
covered by the proceeds from the 
increase in duty. The Cabinet promptly 
rejected the scheme, whereupon the 
minister, relying on peasant support, 
has sought to foist the project upon 
the government by unauthorized publi- 
cation. The issue remains momentarily 
undecided though it is probable that | 
wheat will be subjected to some less | 
demagogic form of farm-board control. 

The part of the national equipment 
program involving the expenditure of 
$27 millions has passed the lower house. | 
It embraces appropriations for highway 
and waterway improvement, rural elec- 
trification and school construction. 

Additional appropriation bills will | 
follow but it is improbable that more | 
than a small part of the original pro- | 
gram will now be attempted in view 
of the budgetary situation, or that an 
effort will be made to increase the pro- | 
portion to be financed by provincial and 
municipal bond issues under govern- | 
ment guarantee. The original program 
providing $200 millions of expendi- | 
tures annually during 5 years repre- 
sented less than 2% of the value of | 
French industrial output. The present 
restricted program, consequently, may 
not be expected to alleviate appreciably 
the business depression 





Heavy Drain on Foreign 
Bills Worries Reichsbank 


Bertin (By Cable)—A stagnant stock 
exchange succumbing to the sales pres- 
sure of repatriated German stocks with 
new low records since the beginning 
of the depression, and the heavy decline 
in the Reichsbank holdings of foreign 
bills are dominating factors determin- 
ing the pessimistic tone during the past 
business week. It is further supported 
by unsatisfactory sales figures just 
teleased by the steel trust, and the 
continued downward trend of other | 
business indicators. The reassuring | 
statements from Finance Minister, Dr. | 
Dietrich, regarding the condition of | 
federal finances at the opening of the | 
budget debate in the Reichstag, and the | 
favorable returns on 1930 foreign trade | 
with the remarkably high export sur- | 
plus, fail to outbalance the depressing | 
influence of adverse factors. | 

The stock index declined during the | 
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ZINC COATED @ STRIP STEEL 


home Strip 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 





ANY manufacturers of wide diver- 
sification have been aided by 
Thomas service in working out Thomastrip 
applications to speed production, im- 
prove products, and reduce costs. Spe- 
cialization in cold rolled strip steel pro- 
duction enables Thomas to concentrate 
on each user's problem the unusual know!- 
edge, skill and experience gained only 
thru many years of serving cold rolled 
strip steel users exclusively. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 
WARREN + OHIO 






If manufacture of 
your product in- 
cludes fabrica- 
tion by forming 
and stamping op- 
erations, you are 
invited to take 
advantage of 
Thomas Steel 
product and pro- 
duction analyza- 
tion service avail- 
able without cost 
or obligation. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SPECIALIZED PRODUCTION COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 















| Most Hours Per Dollar 


Industrialists whoappreciate the importance 


ed by this company. 


Department of Development 


Power Building - Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


of a plentiful supply of low-priced, efficient 
labor, will be interested in the facts recorded 
in a new booklet, sent on request, telling of 
the marketingadvantages of the district serv- 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


624444444444 444444 44 44ADALAZAAMAMS 
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What's Your 
Truck Doing 


A—Started late from garage. 
B—Nothing to do till 9:00 
C—At work making deliveries 
D—Stop of 30 minutes. Why? 
E—Lunch “hour’. ay 

F —At work making deliveries 
G—Stop of 1 hour.Why?_ 
H—Reports at 6:30 Overtime 
I —Truck used at night Why? 


This Little Device Tells 
Every Move the Truck Makes | 


EE THAT CHART: Those wide 
heavy marks show just when 

our motor truck was working, 

and how long. § In between are 
blank spaces that show idle time. 
The result is a complete record, in 
fact a picture of just what your 
truck did for the past 24 hours. 


Save $500 per truck per year 
Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That's 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid- 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
per year. It’s a big loss. That's 
why over 70,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


These delays STARE out at you 


When you can actually see these de- 
lays, you can stop 
them—easily. How? 
It's a fascinating 
story, but too long 
to tell here. The 
coupon brings it. 
Act today; that’s 
none too soon! 


THE SERVICE 
. RECORDER CO. 
\ Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for it 
TODAY! 


Bi 








THE SERVICE RECORDER CO, 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us, without obligation “10 Ways 
of Getting More W ork out of Motor Trucks.” 


Company -- 
Attention of 
Sereet ___- 
City & State 
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week from 79.1 to 74.1, heaviest drop 
in one week for a long time. The 
position is characterized by I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, biggest German corpora- 
tion and paying a 12% dividend, which 
fell below 110. The drops caused sales, 
mostly on foreign account for buyers 
who are absent, despite the fact that 
present prices are highly attractive for 
permanent investment. Yet, the psy- 
chological depression on investors who 
fear further price drops, dismally affects 
the situation. 

The heavy decline in Reichsbank 
holdings of foreign bills by $17,900,- 
000 for the last week in December, 
$18,800,000 for the first week in 1931, 
and $31,400,000 during the second 
week in January, making a total of 
$68,100,000 since Dec. 23, remains a 
matter of deepest concern. Exchange 
rates on dollar and franc accounts have 
nearly touched the export gold points, 
the shipment of gold to Paris only being 
prevented for the time being by the 
Reichsbank’s freely meeting the demand 
from its own holdings of foreign bills. 
An efflux of gold nevertheless is im- 
minent if this demand continues at the 
present rate. There has been a transfer 
for reparations of $24 millions, or 
40% of the visible outflow of foreign 
bills. 


The Aluminum Cartel 


Among the week’s outstanding busi- 
ness developments is the conflict be- 
tween the German and Swiss aluminum 
industry. It was provoked by the 
German refusal to renew the license 
permitting a Swiss concern free import 
for a certain quantity of raw aluminum 
for manufacture in its own German 
rolling mill, and subsequently for re- 
export. Refusal is believed to have 
been motivated by apprehension lest the 
Mellon trust, owner of a small rolling 
mill in Goettingen, would avail itself 
of the most-favored-nation clause and 
claim similar facilities for its plant. The 
affair establishes a dangerous precedent, 
will ultimately break the anti-American 
front of the European aluminum cartel, 
now nearing expiration. Germany, with 
27%, holds the largest quota in the 
cartel. The Germans apprehend a Swiss- 
American aluminum entente, allege that 
negotiations by the Swiss Aluminum 
Industriewerke, at Neuhausen, with 
Mellon interests already are in progress. 

Concentration of the locomotive in- 
dustry continues with a further decisive 





| 


tep by Henschel, which has now bought 
the Hanomag quota of the Reichsbahn 
locomotive orders against a cash consid- 
eration of $1,200,000, thus raising the 


total Henschel quota of ZOvernmen 
locomotive orders to 399%. T) 
action will help Henschel 
utilize its capacity and reduce 
should make it a dominatin, 
in continental locomotive 
Hanomag, forced to sell owing to } 
bank debts, will continue to ; 
ture tractors and trucks. Hens 

in possession of liquid means thr 
the recent sale of its coal min 
steel trust. 

Business, already watching 

creased interest the oil develop: 
the Hanover district, is stirred by ; 
announcement, just made, that oi! 
been struck at the Volkenrodo | 
mine in Thuringia. Though it is pr: 
ture to gauge its commercial valu 
discovery suggests the possibilit 
similar resources near 
mines. Karstadt, in Hamburg, bigges 
German department store and hit! 
a great believer in manufacturing 
own supplies, has decided to withdr 
from manufacturing and to sell 
interest to its subsidiaries. 

An important step in the govern 
price reduction campaign is the gover 
ment decree invalidating agrcen 
between manufacturers and distributors 
fixing retail prices on trade-mark 
articles if prices were not reduced ti 
minimum 10% on June 1, 1930. TI 
decree applies to toilet preparations 
cleansers, rubber articles, typewriters 
and gramophone records, and leaves 
manufacturers only 14 days in wh 
to comply. The measure is the 
energetic attack by the government yet 
made on retail prices, is estimated t 
affect over 10% of total retail sales 

The price reduction on iron and ste« 
is now definitive and retroactive 
January 1. 

December foreign trade was we 
maintained, the decline in exports being 
only 3% below the normal seasonal 
decline for this month. 


other 


Brazil Gets a Loan; 
Argentina Seeks One 


Rumors of a foreign loan for Brazil 
have materialized in a $35 millions 
credit advanced by Rothschild & Sons 
of London. Nearly $20 millions ar 
expected to be fresh money, but the 
entire loan is to come from Great 
Britain, American bankers having with 
drawn from the negotiations short!) 
before the announcement. In Wal 
Street it is presumed the loan is mor 
in the nature of an exchange credit ' 


; 


cover debt service, and that it runs for 
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1g months only, Also, it is understood 
that the credit was contingent on the 
acceptance by Brazil of a British finan- 
cial adviser to supervise reorganization 
of the Banco do Brasil. London looks 
to Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report as a 
stimulus for an eventual long-term loan. 

Meanwhile, Buenos Aires is denying 
that formal offers have been received 
from Europe and America for a loan) 
of $424 millions, though government | 
officials admit that the Argentine am- 
bassador in Paris has been designated 
as the government's financial agent and | 
that he is in communication with bank- 
ers. Congress has voted $150 millions 
for public works for which bonds | 
already have been authorized. Gold 
worth $5 millions is being shipped to 
the National City Bank. 

Complete Argentine export figures for 
1930 show 36% decline over 1929. 
Total value was the lowest since 1917, 
and tonnage the lowest since 1925. 
Heaviest export declines were in grains 
and flaxseed which dropped 38.9%. 
Meat exports declined 49,000 tons, but 
hide and wool shipments increased, 
though their total value showed a de- | 
cline due to depressed prices. | 

Because there are still charges of 
unfairness in recent elections, and be- 
cause of exchange depreciation, the 
Uruguayan government has postponed 
definitely several important building | 
projects. 








Japanese Diet Debates 
Bills Important to Business 


GENERAL business conditions in Japan 
are unchanged and the tone is fairly 
good. During the second 10 days of 
January the foreign trade balance 
turned unfavorable, due to heavy im- 
ports of cotton, but the volume of ex- 
ports exceeds $17 millions. Preliminary 
returns on November foreign trade 
indicate the usual seasonal trend of 
declining imports and exports. Exports 
dropped to $584 millions from the 
October total of nearly $64} millions. 
Imports were down $34 millions in| 
November. 

Security prices are generally up with 
fairly active trading. Commodities on 
Jan. 20 showed an increase for the week. 
Unemployment is conservatively esti- 
mated at 400,000 and nearly 300,000 
tons of Japanese shipping are tied up. 

Sessions of the Diet, now convening, 
are considering the national budget of 
nearly $730 millions. Also to come be- 
tore the Diet is the hotly contested 
Labor Union Bill. 
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No wonder the Skyscraper 
Desk by Shaw-Walker was the 
sensation at the Business Show. 
Every desk-interested person 
who saw it, whether officework- 
er, executive, official, or profes- 
sional man, admired the way in 
which it solves old-time desk 
problems. 


It has a new kind of top— 
smooth and glove-like. No other 
desk can have it. 


Each drawer is organized for 
the worker’s special conven- 
ience. One drawer is your 
“waste basket.” Another takes 
a flat-type interdepartmental 
telephone. Others hold trays 
for “In,” “Out” and “Pending” 
mail. Others, special card files, 
visible indexes, pencils, pads, 
accessories, etc. 


‘BUY NO DESK 


Until You’ve Seen the Sensation 
of The Business Show 


Buy no desk until you have seen Skyscraper, the new desk by 

Shaw-Walker. You'll marvel at the downright cleverness of it. 

You'll revel in the rich beauty of it. You'll be amazed at the organ- 

ized features of it. And you'll gladly pay the moderate price 

asked for it. Your people, too, will thank you for an easier and 
better day's work 


SHAW-WALKER 


This new-style desk was de- 
signed by Shaw- Walker, largest 
exclusive makers of office fur- 
niture and filing equipment in 
the world. 


Come see it, or send your man 
to our show rooms in the near- 
est branch office listed below. 
Or mail the coupor to the 
branch nearest you for com- 
plete information. 


PEPSI IIIT 
BW.1.28 


Tae Suaw-Warxer Company, 


Without obligating me in any way, send 
complete information on the new Skyscraper 
Desk. 


Name 
Business 


Address 





ATLANTA, GA.—103 Marietta Sc. 


BOSTON, MASS.—132 Federal Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—721 Genessee Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—210 N. Michigan Ave. 
COLUMBUS, O.—35 East Gay St. 
DAYTON, O.—306-3rd National Bank Bldg. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—324 Pearl Sc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—417 Meyer-Kiser 
Bank Bidg. 





HoME OFFICE: MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Dealers Everywhere. Consult your phone book. 
Branches 


BALTIMORE, MD.—First National Bank Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICH.—2-157 General Motors Bidg. 


TOLEDO, O.—124 Superior Screet 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—605-13th St. N. W. | 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—608 Laura Street 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—‘413 Second Ave. So 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Chrysler Bidg 

OMAHA, NEB.—226 Union State Bank Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—1010 Chestnut St 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—442 Liberty Avenue 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—721 New Industrial 
Trust Bidg. 

RICHMOND, VA.—710 Mumal Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—715 Washington Ave. 














copy was the best yet.” 





A Director of 41 


“I never miss an issue of The Business Week. The last 


75,000 American business leaders follow important 
happenings through The Business Week. 


Subscription—1 year $5. 2 years $8. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 
475 Tenth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Corporations says 





















One glance at the 
Financial Page. . 


Three stores 


visited .. 


before he bought 
a $200 radio.. 











and he “Invested’’ $5,000! 


IS is no uncommon picture 
we are drawing. You, your- 
self, probably know the type 

of man—and there are lots of them 
—who puts in considerable effort 
and long hours before buying some 
inconsequential article. But, when 
he invests, a moment’s snap judg- 
ment often suffices. 

His list of investments is studded 
with speculative securities ...though 
he claims to be a conservative in- 
vestor. Intent upon capital gains; 
influenced by the hope of continued 


high yield, he buys security after — 


security with hardly any considera- 
tion of real value, proper diversifi- 
cation, or the long-time trend of 
individual industries. 

In good times and poor times 
alike, certain securities sell at prices 
above their real value, while the 
true worth of others goes unrec- 
ognized. Determining the real value 
of securities, knowing when to buy 


and when to sell, is a task for spe- 
cialists. Investing money success- 
fully never will be a spare time job 

Moody’s Investors Service is daily 
demonstrating the value of expert 
investment counsel to its clients. 
Through Moody’s Service they re- 
ceive Continuous, accurate informa- 
tion on which to build a sound in- 
vestment program. For a relatively 
small sum compared to the invest- 
ment funds at stake, these investors 
secure unprejudiced guidance 
through which they are able to 
guard against losses, and build up 
both yield and principal. 

Our 30 years experience can prob- 
ably help you. How much, we can- 
not tell until we have studied your 
problem and know your investment 
objective. If you will write, out- 
lining your present investment posi- 
tion, we will gladly tell you how 
Moody’s Service can assist you. No 
obligation of course. 


moopy’s 
Weekly Letter and 
Consultation Service 


A moderately priced advi- 
sory service including spe- 
cific recommendations of 
securities, review of stock 
and bond market, analyses 
of companies and indus- 
tries. Used by thousands of 
banks and individuals. 





moopy’s 
Supervisory 
Service 


A more personal service em- 
bracing all the features of 
the Weekly Letter Service, 
and in addition continuous 
supervision of the client's 
investment hcldings by our 
staff of analysts and invest- 
ment counselors. 





moopy's 
Personal Management 
Service 


A most complete form of 
personal counsel, for the use 
of banks, corporations and 
individuals with funds of 
$100,000 or more who wish 
to be relieved of all the 
detail of supervision of their 
investment programs. 





moopy's 
Manuols 


Five volumes, supplemented 





weekly; Government; Bank | 


and Finance; Industria! 
Public Utilities; Railroad, 
conta:n complete informa 
tion on over 17,000 corpo 
rations and 40,000 govern 
ment and municipal securi- 


ties and Moody’s Ratings. 


Full Details of These Services Will Be Furnished on Request 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
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|to send inspectors to investigate labor 


Why Turkish Consul, 
“Represent” Us in Russia 


“TURKISH consulates in the § 
Union have been entrusted wi: 
ing out various legal formalit 
behalf of American citizens 
United States is not dip 
represented in Russia.” 

Only 30 words, and all 
stripped of details, they caus 
in diplomatic circles the world 
Why official representatives 
recognizing Russia? Is it a , 
preliminary to American recognit 
the Soviet? Why Turkish 
There are only 6 in Russia, and ¢ 
all in the Black Sea area, when 
many has 7, Persia as many 

Washington has a_ reply—sin 
adequate. The Near East Re! 
winding up its work in the Ca 
Less than a half-dozen Americans ; 
main in charge. Supplies still co: 
from the United States in dwindli; 
quantities. Russia demands onl; 
usual customs invoice. For a | 
humanitarian cause, our government 
officials sought to expedite formalities 

Turkey was the only country wit! 
consul at Batoum; was willing that ¢! 
consul act for the United States. 7 
confer this authority demanded, nor 
nally, extending it to all of the Turkis 
consuls. However, only notarial dut 
are assigned, and this in a special 
stance. No authority to issue visas or 
consular invoices has been 
These duties for American exporters 
travelers to Russia are performed 
regular American consuls in neighb< 
ing countries. 


prank 
é 


Red Report Suggests 
Inspection, Embargo 


OF the 14 specific recommendations in 
the report of the Fish committee, afte: 
8 months of investigating communist 
activities, only 3 have a direct bearing 
on business. All 3 were expected 
The Treasury Department is advis« 
to request permission from the Soviets 


} 


|conditions so that restrictions on imports 





| 


developed by “convict” labor can & 
intelligently enforced. Two rec 
mendations cover this. 

A third asks that Congress give 
mediate attention to the placing o! 


‘embargo on the importation of mang: 


NEW YORK CITY 


nese from Russia. 
No accusations were made against the 
Amtorg Trading Corp. 
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On the whole, there was no marked 
change in general business activity dur- 
ing the week, though the customary sea- 
sonal upturn in steel, carloadings and 
electric power are encouraging. The 
Business Week index of business activ- 
ity remains practically unchanged at 
79.4% of normal against the revised 
figure of 80.39% the preceding weck. 
Comparisons with the first half of 1930 
will undoubtedly disappoint many, since 
impressions of extreme dullness gained 
from the closing months of the year are 
likely to overshadow the fact that busi- 
ness activity in the first half of 1930 
was at a relatively high level. Our 
composite and adjusted index for the 
week of Jan. 17, 1930, for example, 
stood at 96.39 of normal. Steel pro- 
duction reached 80% of capacity early 
in February, carloadings averaged over 
850,000 cars a week, building construc- 
tion averaged over $12 millions daily, 
while electric power production was set- 
ting new highs. Not until after mid- 
summer can a more favorable compart- 
son be expected with 1930. 


Steel Operations 

While steel operations are expanding 
in normal order, the feeling in trade 
circles is against excessive optimism. 
Possibly the failure of the 1930 sea- 
sonal upturn to forecast a genuine trade 
revival has tempered enthusiasrn. The 
Dow, Jones & Co. estimate of steel ingot 
operations for the week closing Monday, 
Jan. 19, is placed over 44% of capacity. 
Our adjusted index based on these esti- 
mates increased from 529% of normal to 
56%. The Iron Age estimate of opera- 
tion activity is placed at 46% against 
44% the preceding week, with par- 
ticular strength noticeable in the South- 
ern steel mills. On the whole, improve- 
ment is very gradual, with less tonnage 
specified than the low inventories and 
seasonal requirements would indicate as 
sufficient. Manufacturing plants sup- 
plying roadmaking machinery, farm 
equipment, washing machines, electrical 
retrigerators, and general machinery are 
increasing Operations and have encour- 
aged the steel trade less by actual ton- 
nage orders placed than by the renewal 
of activity represented in these diversi- 
hed lines. Automobile production con- 
tinues to show moderate improvement, 
and strength is shown in pipe line 
orders. In the construction field, ton 
nage has been piling up, but few con- 
tracts have been specified. Structural 
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What the Figures Show 















awards requiring but 17,000 tons were 

















let last week, while new projects requir- 
ing 46,000 tons were reported. 


Building Construction 

Building construction for the first 
half of January is in fair volume, though 
the total of $122,080,700 is 42% under 
the volume for the comparable period 
of 1930. Our adjusted index for the 
four-week period ending Jan. 16 re- 
mains unchanged at 689% of normal. A 
third of the January, 1930, contracts 
comprised public works and_ utilities 
which rose impressively after the low 
level of December, 1929. This group 
is still the mainstay of recent construc- 





Latest Preceding Year 
THE BUSINESS WEEK INDEX Week Week Ago 

OF GENERAL ACTIVITY............-- *79.4 180.3 96.3 
Production 
Steel Mill Operation (% capacity).......... 44 40 69 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily aver- 

age in thousands, 4 weeks basis) $9,591 $9,848 $13,097 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). *1,530 1,579 1,861 
Petroleum (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 2,094 2,085 2,662 
Total Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 1,727 1,707 1,826 
Trade 
Car Loadings (daily average, all classes, 1,000 

cars) 119 112 144 
Check Payments (outsideN. Y. City, millions) $4,611 $6,003 $5,699 
Money in Circulation (daily average, 

D6 cdcveséknseasesensueee cosccese $4,683 $4,809 $4,629 
Wheat Receipts (1,000 bushels)............. 6,224 5,527 4,591 
Cotton Receipts (1,000 bales)............... 231 143 198 
Cattle Receipts (1,000 head)................ *171 +183 192 
Hog Receipts (1,000 head). ...........ee00+: *794 +719 712 
Wool Receipts (1,000 Ibs.).... .. we. cee eeees 2,786 5,349 7,134 
Prices (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City,'bu.). $0.71 $0.69 $1.18 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) $0.101 $0.102 $0.174 
Iron and Steel (composite, ton) $31.73 $31.73 $35.36 
Copper (electrolytic, Ib.) f. o. b. refinery $0.098 $0.098 $0.178 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926-100).. 77.9 78.3 93.2 
Finance 

Total Loans and Discounts, Federal Reserve 

reporting member banks (millions) $15,922 $16,064 $16,858 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve report- 

ing member banks (millions). . $8,400 $8,411 $9,005 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve 

member banks (millions).............. $1,757 $1,820 $3,341 
Federal Reserve System Ratio. ............. 81.2 79.3 76.3 
Stocks Sold (N. Y. Stock Bahanie 1,000 

shares) : 8,387 11,413 13,020 
Stock Prices (N. Y. Tienes, average 50 stocks) $148.84 $152.67 $206.89 
Bonds Sold (N. Y. Stock meaner par value, 

thousands)....... $53,103 $65,358 $46,691 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bended. $96.22 $96.40 $94.13 | 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average) 1.5 1.5 4.5% | 
Interest Rates—Time Loans (daily average). 2-24)% 2}-2)% 4)j-43% 
Business Failures (Dun, number)........... 796 927 638 
*Preliminary tRevised 








tion projects, forming nearly a half of 
the total while residential construction, 
which gave great promise of recovering 
its former important place during the 
last weeks of 1930, forms less than a 
fourth of the total contracts. The win 
ter months from November through 
February are usually the slack months 
for building, so that no rapid upward 
tendency can be expected in the next 
few wecks. 

Coal production for the first full week 
of 1931 increased slightly after the holi- 
day week, but on a daily average basis, 
there was a reduction rather than the 
customary increase. Hence our adjasted 
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index declined from 72% of normal to 
68%. The trend in the next few 
months is likely to be irregularly down- 
ward to the lull period beginning in 
April. 

Crude oil production was stepped up 
slightly during the week, though the 
rate still compares with the low levels 
of 1926 rather than more recent years. 


Electric Power Production 


Electric power production gained 
slightly during the week of Jan. 17, so 
that our adjusted index firmed at 91% 
of normal compared with 90% the pre- 
ceding week. It is doubtful whether any 
considerable increase will be reported in 
these figures in succeeding weeks. In- 
dustrial activity in December measured 
by the consumption of electrical energy 
in 3,800 plants in the United States de- 
clined 15% from December, 1929, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Elec- 
trical World. The 6% decline from 
November was little more than the usual 
seasonal slackness. Automobile and 
metal working plants increased opera- 
tions in December, contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend. 

All classes of commodity loadings 
showed an increase over the previous 
week of Jan. 3 which was affected by the 
holidays. But the total loadings of the 
first two weeks of this year are about 
199% behind the same period of 1930 
and 22% behind 1929. The trend is 
normally upward in the spring months, 
but a considerable increase will be neces- 
sary to bring this series into proximity 
with the level of 1930. Miscellaneous 
and merchandise of less-than-carlot con- 
signments increased sharply, bringing 
the adjusted index to 74% of normal 
compared with 71% the previous week. 

Bank debits showed the usual sharp 
drop after the peak January week of 





yearend settlements. In New York City 
the decline amounted to nearly 18%, 
while in the 131 cities outside of large 
financial centers, the decline was under 
17%. The sharpest decreases occurred 
in the large financial centers forming 
part of the group of 140 cities outside 
New York. This group reported a 23% 
decline in check payments from the pre- 
ceding week. Our adjusted index based 
on the latter group declined from 91% 
of normal to 86%. Further declines 
are anticipated in January if the usual 
trends are followed, with some upward 
tendency thereafter. 

Money circulating outside of the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks de- 
clined sharply as is usual after the 
Christmas season. By the end of Jan- 
uary, which ordinarily marks the low of 
the year, a decline of some $400 mil- 
lions in the circulating media can be ex- 
pected. About half of this amount has 
now returned to the banks. During the 
past three weeks, the volume of money 
in circulation has exceeded comparable 
weeks of 1930 though living costs are 
8% to 9% less and wage payments about 
279% less than a year ago. Our adjusted 
index of this series, with corrections for 
a further decline in the cost of living 
index, declined from a revised figure of 
111% of normal to 109%. 


Commodity Prices 


Commodity prices as measured by 
such composite indexes as those of the 
National Fertilizer Association based on 
476 commodities and of Irving Fisher 
based on 120 commodities continue to 
decline gradually. These indexes have 
accurately forecast the trend of the De- 
cember index of 550 wholesale com- 
modities of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which showed a 24% decline 
from November. Retail food prices de- 





The Index 


The weekly index of genera! | 
ness activity, first of its k 
compiled by The Business |) 
from 8 series of weekly { 
—steel mill operations, bu 
contracts, bituminous coa! 
duction, electric power . 
non-bulk carloadings, check 
ments outside New York 
mercial loans of reporting | 
eral Reserve member banks 
currency in circulation. It 

the current level of the averag 
daily physical volume of | 
ness as compared with the norma! 
for the season and the year. No; 
mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general 
business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year. 
to-year growth had occurred. For 
further explanation see The Bu 
ness Week, May 7, 1930, p 

















clined 3%. For the year as a whol 
retail food prices declined 13° 
wholesale prices 10%. 

Wheat prices still fluctuate in a nar 
row range with trading light. Corn trad 
ing has been active, though conflicting 
interpretations of the significance of th: 
Wickersham report on _ prohibition 
caused buying strength to turn into sel! 
ing, but the break was soon checked 
Cotton prices have strengthened in the 
last few days as a result of buying 
strength in the face of limited offerings 
It is reported that the amount of cotton 
being withheld from the market during 
this low price era is the largest in years 
at this season. Steel and copper prices 
are unchanged for the second consecu 
tive week. Copper export was fair 
though the effort to stimulate near-buy 
ing of the metal by advancing the March 
and April quotations was not entirely 
successful. On Jan. 21, the future ex- 
port quotations were lowered so that 
10.30¢ is quoted for January, February 
and March, and 10.35¢ for April. Do- 
mestic consumption still lags, being de- 
pendent on consumptive demands in 
fabricating industries. Automotive de- 
mand accounts for some domestic ac- 
tivity. 

Decline in security loans accounted 
for the drop in total loans and invest: 
ments as the minor drop in commercial 
loans was more than offset by increases 
in investment purchases. Hence our ad 
justed index of commercial loans has 
risen to 112% of normal compared with 
110% the preceding week. The usual 
seasonal decline in this series has been 
less than in recent years. 
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Money and the Market 


APPARENTLY meaningless fluctuations there are dissenters. While the con- 


in an unusually listless market character- 
ize stock price developments this week. 
Short-term money continues to case 
carrying some strength into bonds. The 
general lack of trend is balanced by a 
host of overhanging and impending de- 
velopments of which the full signif- 
cance cannot yet be adequately eval- 
uated. 

Stock prices were dull in the early 
part of the week with some gains toward 
the latter part. Movements in indus- 
trials accounted for such breadth as 
there was, for both rail and utility prices 
changed very little. The narrow range 
within which prices have moved for the 
past 6 or 7 weeks shows an approach 
to stability such as the market has not 
seen for a long time. How long such a 
period will continue depends upon de- 
velopments. 


Business Holds the Line 

Business, which the market watches 
closely, likewise shows signs of stability, 
but the first-of-the-year improvement 
has, as yet, been less than in either of 
the last two years. Congress, which 
both business and finance generally fear, 
is getting into a nastier mood and spe- 
cial session chances increase. 

Federal Reserve and other central 
bank action still seems to aim toward 
ease, but the vigor and extent of its ef- 
fort is in doubt. Earnings statements 
are affecting prices and the shower will 
continue for some time. Confidence is 
widespread but conservative. 

Majority of advisory opinions expect 
4 spring upturn in stock prices, but 
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sensus is that stocks are a buy if held 
for a long period, there is less certainty 
on the immediate prospect. 

Bond prices gained steadily this week 
after their recession last week. Highest 
grade issues were strongest, though the 
upturn penetrated the second-grade is- 
sues, too. 

Government securities gained mod- 
erately, going still higher above par. 
Banks generally continue to buy govern- 
ments, many of them selling all other 
forms of securities in favor of this type 
of investment. 


New Bond Issues 


The week's volume of new bond is- 
sues was a large one, though hardly 
as large as last week. Little evidence of 
foreign borrowing has yet appeared, ex- 
cepting the Diamond Match flotation of 
last week, which is only indirect, and 
the Canadian railway issue this week. 
Dealers believe the bond market still in 
good internal condition. 

Practically all forms of short-term 
money eased further in the week. Bank- 
ers’ acceptances were cut §% to 1§% 
@14% and the Federal Reserve re- 
duced its buying rate. The supply was 
so light, despite the year's cuts, that 
there were indications of a still fur- 
ther cut late in the week, though rates 
now are the lowest in history of the 
dollar acceptance. Commercial paper 
cased with quotations for primest names 
going to 24%, off 3%. Call money 
was unchanged at 14%. The yield on 
short-term governments declined. 

Continuation of the return flow of 





currency to the banks amounting to $56 
millions and an increase in gold stock 
of $6 millions, part of the latter be- 
ing in imports, produced the easing 
tendency, with funds from further re- 
ductions of bank loans and smaller re- 
serve requirements resulting from gen 
eral reductions in deposits 

The Federal Reserve banks reduced 
their credit outstanding by $91 mil 
lions, $14 millions of which were ac 
counted for by smaller member bank 
borrowings. A meeting this week of 
the Federal Reserve open market com 
mittee was watched with interest and 
probably was important, but nothing 
was learned as to what transpired dur- 
ing the session. 

The Reserve system is in the publi 
eye as the Senate voted to consider fur- 
ther the appointment of Eugene Meyer 
as governor of the Board at Washing- 
ton. Governor Harrison, of the New 
York institution, was on the grill before 
the Senate's financial investigating com- 
mittee and its experts. 


Gold in Europe 

Abroad, a sudden strengthening of 
sterling against most other currencies 
was viewed with much interest. The 
long-continued weakness of | sterling 
against nearly all important currencies 
has been an important factor in the 
Bank of England's continued loss of 
gold. 

French gold withdrawals from Lon- 
don, which had continued large, sud- 
denly virtually ceased. Whether the 
relief will be permanent is not yet cer- 
tain. The Bank of England’s gold re- 
serve has declined to £142 millions, 
lowest December, 1929. The 
statutory limit is set at £150 millions. 
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(Continued on Page 87) 


Hatt: What's this? Just as you reach the climax of a well-written magazine 
article, you are brought up sharp against the bottom of the page . . . with the stand- 


ard rebuff: “Continued on Page 87.” 


You may not have noticed it before, but there are no long-distance continua- 


tions ...no “break-overs”... in The Business Week. And for several good reasons. 


"THIS WEEKLY is designed to meet the needs of you and your fellow leaders of 


business for fast, accurate business news. Your time is valuable. Even your reading 
hours must be weighed in the scale of efficiency. You don’t want to play mental 
leap-frog in the pages of any publication. Nor do you have to in The Business Week 


. .. you can read straight through each issue without interruption. 





"THE BUSINESS WEEK'S news is presented in short, crisp paragraphs in the order of 
its importance to the reader body as a whole. The editorial pages are not planned 
weeks ahead to fit a predetermined pattern. As a matter of fact, the editors them- 
selves don’t know what the “lead” stories will be until the last moment before 


The Business Week goes to press. 


‘THis UNBROKEN CONTINUITY . . . this “running make-up”. . . meets the needs 
and desires of The Business Week readers. It should suggest to you a distinct and 
exclusive reader audience . . . a group of subscribers of your own mental stature . . . 


important men in important businesses. 


WouLbn'T THE GOOD WILL and understanding and purchasing power of these 
men be of practical aid to you in meeting your own 1931 sales quotas? There is no 
surer place to gain their attention and secure their interest than in the advertising 


pages of this useful and stimulating publication. 
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| League of Nations Gold Report 


' Asks World Bank to Act 


NATIONAL consideration of the 
vexing gold problem progressed fur- 
‘her toward the hoped-for solution this 
veek when the League of Nations Gold 
Delegation adopted, at least partially, 
an interim report drafted by the league's 
fhinanc scial secretariat. 

This report condemns political and 
economic moves by which nations have 
contributed to the maldistribution of 
gold; calls the problem of distribution 
of equal importance with that of sup- 
ply: finds that the forces causing mal- 
distribution arte largely temporary, 
should gradually disappear. 

Its authors say that stabilization of 
prices at levels reached in last year’s 
declines would enable present gold 
supplies and foreseen new production 
to meet demands for a much longer 
period than was earlier believed. How- 
ever, this would mean a permanent in- 
crease in the world’s fixed charges, 
which canaot be contemplated without 
concern. 

Greater freedom for central banks, 
both domestically and internationally, 
is vigorously advocated. Devices per- 
mitting greater utilization of gold are 
recommended. The Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements at Basle is sug- 
gested as the logical agency to take the 
problem in hand. 

The bank’s board of directors, meet- 
ing this week, announced that they had 
appointed a committee to collect all 
material available on the gold problem. 
Another group will also study the ques- 
tion, and may take action looking 
toward increased use of the bank as 
an international clearing house for the 
conservation of gold. 


INTER 


Railroads Ask Lower L.C.L. 


and Trainload Rates 


THE railroads seek lower less-than- 
carload-lot rates to attract more l.c.l. 
container business. They claim an 
intermediate scale is justified by econo- 
mies in handling. 

The New York Central and Mis- 
souri Pacific propose a sliding scale 
with 4,000 Ibs. the minimum in one 
container. 

The Pennsylvania, while it favors 
application of third-class rates, with 
the carload rate on the highest rated 
commodity in the container as a mini- 
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mum, believes that hard-and-fast rates 
should not be fixed because con- 


| 


| 


tainer service is still too new, the roads | 


need to experiment more freely with | 
its effect on revenues. 

There is some doubt, however, 
whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, now sitting, will smile upon 
this effort of the roads to meet motor- 
truck competition, or upon the move 
for trainload rates to meet pipe line 
competition. 

This idea was rejected by the com- 
mission so positively some 15 years 
ago that it has not been brought up 
until now. 

Lower Lc.l. rates would materially 
aid the roads in the competition with 
the trucks, Container service is, in 
effect, store-door delivery, including, as 
it does, collection of the container from 
the shipper and delivery to consignee. 


Railroads Build More 
Than They Junk 


ALTHOUGH motor competition is sup- 
pesedly the chief reason for track aban- 


donments by the railroads, an analysis | 


of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s records indicates that such is not 
the case. According to official proceed- 
ings, nearly 55% of the 444 abandon- 
ments have given depletion of natural 
resources as the primary cause. 

Of the 6,400 miles of railroad aban- 
doned since 1920, 53% was due to’ 
depletion of natural resources according | 
to the railroads themselves; 179% came 
from competition of other railroads, | 
7% by rearrangement of other lines, 
and 14% from motor competition, 
chiefly the private automobile. The 
remaining 9% was for miscellaneous 
reasons—flood, fire, prolonged drought, 
and shifts in industry. 

The commission records also reveal 
that total track mileage is increasing 
rather than decreasing. Construction of 
1,596 miles of railroad was authorized 
in 1930, abandonments amounted to 
less than half that figure. In the 10 
years since the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, new construction 
authorized by the commission has to- 
taled 9,492 miles; abandonments, 6,400. 
While abandoned mileage increases 
each year, new construction is adding 
more miles than are junked. 
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[ “Should 


Business Men 
Buy Stocks” 


In this vital 
question, apply the 
law of action and re- 
action. Be right with 
The Babso: 
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This New Year 


will be as bright 
as you are... 


New ideas, new prod 
ucts, new methods in production and 
sales—all are needed in almost every 
business. 

The Chemical Industries Exposition is 
‘one of the greatest stimulants to industry 
in the production of newer and better 
‘products, improving the ways and 
methods of manufacture, making your 
manufactured articles less costly and 
better, more able to meet the competi- 
tion of all comers, yet quickly making 
the new known to a vast audience of 
consumers. 

Your opportunity 
to acquaint your- 
self, study, com- 
pare and analyze 
your problems is 
presented in this 
great Exposition. 


Thirteenth 
Exposition 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
May 4 to 9, Grand Central Palace, New York 
Management, International Exposition Company 


@ 5274 
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PITTSBURGH 
TESTING 
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Just Published ... New Size, New Price 
On 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


With Introduction and Commentaries 


by MELVIN T. COPELAND, Professor of Marketing 


Harvard Business School 


ERE is the first book to bring together in convenient “case 
history” form, with pertinent facts and figures, the actual, 
intimate story of scores of pivotal situations and perplexing 
problems in marketing industrial goods of nearly every kind. 


Actual Marketing Problems 
Other Firms Have Met 


ACH case in this volume presents an actual marketing situ- 

ation which arose in an actual industrial concern, the actual 
methods by which the situation was met, and the actual 
reasons behind the method adopted. {Each case has been 
selected as an example of current marketing practice or as a 
guide to sound marketing and selling policies in this field. 
{Included are cases on: price competitions, sales promotion, 
sales analysis, market planning, sales management—and many 
others of unusual interest and value to every marketing 
executive. 


Published for 
e Graduate 8 
7 Send me postpaid for 10 days’ free examination a copy of Cases on Industrial 
School of Business Marketing (Harvard Business Reports 9 1 will remit $5.00 within 10 days 
Administration, t return the book postpaid 

Harvard University 
as Name 

Harvard Business 
Reports, 
Volume 9. City and State 


Address 


Firm Positior 


363 pages, 6x9 
$5.00, postpaid. (Books on approval in U. S. and Canada only 
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The New House 
New Hampshire 
November, 1928 
Dear George: 
1 aM in the middle of the great silences. 
Women folks in bed. I feel like 2 
seople. One of me is a bit drowsy from 
the open fire. The other is awake. 

Stuck my head out doors little while 
ago Sharp. Like breathing cold steel. 
Billions of stars seeding the dark sky. 
Dog on some distant hillside barking 
at his own echo. Felt the chill fastening 
onto my butter plate of a bald spot 
and came indoors. 

There is a certain attitude I wish you 
would take toward this Bailey climax 
and propagate among the others. Is it 
not desirable to prevent our thinking 
from being scammed over with personal 
animosity ? 

To indict Phil Bailey for treason will 
be natural—but not intelligent. We all 
demand impossible loyalties of our 
friends and associates. We set up ideals 
of conduct for others which followed 
to the letter spell servility. 

The Dublin outfit has always been 
run without mottoes. It has never asked 
a man to like us any longer than he 
honestly could. Each of us, of course, 
leans on the good faith of his col- 
leagues, but we have refrained from 
urging a protective tariff of fake 
fidelity in the name of morale. 

Therefore, my position is that to 
charge Phil with a horrible defection 
is pimpled reasoning. Phil has a right 
to grab away some of our accounts. 
If he can. And if his own conscience 
urges him to that action. But I also 
proclaim we have a right to snatch back. 

If we salvage 2 out of 3 (Superb 
Appliance and Tabor Typewriter) I'll 
be satished. Phil can have Aunt Matty’s 
Perfect Pickles. There is something 
symbolical in his exit waving a gherkin. 

My greatest concern is the mood of 
you folks in New York. If your fists 
are doubled up, unclench them. If your 
faces are puckered with astringent bel- 
ligerence, unpucker them. 

You have a new kind of job to do 
and it prescribes men who are pleasant, 
expansive, and altogether free of acid. 

The job, as I see it, is to sell the 
bigger and better Dublin Agency to 

ry account and prospect. 

I give in on the Loomis merger. Put 
it through as soon as possible consistent 

th clear understanding. 


JANUARY 28, 1981 


The Dublin Letters 


To Mr. George Clark Outlining a Mood 


Announce my retirement. I'll be back | 
around Dec. 10 and you boys will have | 
me out of the trenches by Christmas 
For settlement purposes among your- | 
selves I accept the price and terms con- | 
tained in your informal memorandum 
to me dated Sept. 21, 1928. | 

Elect Ben Frost president effective | 
January 1. Then give a_ dignified | 
whoop for the new set-up. 

My one fear is that you folks will 
be so busy tasting the new deal that 
you will forget to tell the customers 
that this is good pie for them also : 

I am not so much worried about our | 
newer clients. They are still a little | 
curious and suspicious and therefore | 
more sensitive to our itemized values. 
Some of the facts of a recent solicitation 
cling to their consciousness, maybe, 
and tab us. 

But for the older clients I'd like 
to put in an urgent word. They have 
taken us for granted, digested us in 
the juices of their loyalty. For them 
we have a general savor which has 
become a habit, 


since its nutrition has been proven and 


the dish accepted as a good staple. | 
Now the ragout is changed. Some | 


things are left out. New things are 


put in. True, this latest concoction may | 
But it will also have | 


have more merit. 
novelty and strangeness. 
set so well. 

I hope you and Ben Frost will be 
extra patient with the Old Guard. 
And extra desirous to serve and calm 
them. Give them your best and untiring 
diplomacies, please. Don't be too 
proud to give them your testimonials. 
Turn the agency inside out for them. 
Tell them our financial condition, the 
details of the stock transfer—let them 
in on everything. Don’t be too damn 
private. The least you can do for them 
as repayment for their years of support 


It may not 


is to furnish a little candor. They have | 
Let’s trust them. Honesty | 
is the rare commodity and the great | 


trusted us. 


graft. Don’t kick it under the desk. 

And, don't forget to keep me sold 
on the new agency along with the rest 
of the seniors. I've got to like this 
new combination, too. I'm not going 
to be such an old president emeritus 
that all you use me for is once a year 
to open the annual meeting with the 
Lord's Prayer. 


].W.D. 


Long ago they have | 
ceased to ask what we put in the stew | 
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“The modern public warehouse has 


become practically a branch distrib- 
uting office of the manufacturer. 
We use forty-five strategically-lo- 
cated merchandise warehouses in 
the United States and Canada, thus 
saving transportation costs and 
speeding delivery to our customers. 
Their orders are mailed directly to 
each warehouse. After shipment has 
been made, customers’ invoices are 
rendered by the warehouse and 
mailed direct. The Bon Ami Com- 
pany was one of the first large man- 
ufacturers to recognize the modern 
up-to-date merchandise warehouse 
as the ideal medium for distribution.” 
J. A. Gerlin, Traffic Manager, 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, Inc. 


“Hasnt scratched yet!” 








As we serve 


Bon Ami... . so will 


A.W. A serve you! 


In 189 cities of the United Stotes, Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii, our member warehouses 
receive merchandise in carload or less-than- 
carload lots ... store it until needed by 
wholesalers, dealers or users .. . then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these 
warehouses become your branch house in 
each city you select... storing and dis- 
tributing your goods... . receiving your 
mail and handling your orders .. . doing 
your billing and receiving your remittances 
if you wish . . . keeping in touch with you 
through daily stock reports. 


Using the warehouse ‘phone number, you 
may list your name in each local ‘phone 
book, and the warehouse operator will take 
your salesmen's calls. Yet your identity is 
carefully preserved, for the warehouse can 
use your labels, your biliheads, your station- 
ery or any of your personalized forms. 


Charges cre made on a “piece work” 
basis. Your costs are based on the num- 
ber of units of your goods that ore handled. 
During dull periods you are not burdened 
with fixed overhead expenses, os 
you are if you operate your own 

branch houses. The AWA Plan 
cuts distribution costs, 
savesfreight charges, speeds 
delivery, enables you to in- 
crease sales through the stra- 
tegic location of spot stocks. 
Full details in ovr 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1841 Adams-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Journal of Business News and Inierpretation 
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Attaboy! 


THE opening game in the world series between 
what might be called the Business Builders 
team and the Bearish Bankers team is on. The 
first inning has kept the grandstand jumping. 
Last week we saw Wiggin, up tor the big- 
gest bank in the world, Chase National, take 
first base on an obvious (from our point of 
view) foul for more deflation; and we sat down 
and groaned. This week we saw Farrell, « 
the bat for the biggest industrial concern in the 
world, U. S. Steel, drive a clean home run for 
higher standards of living; and we stood up 
and cheered. 

A neat but somewhat staggering contrast, 
down to the smallest detail, that successive ap- 
pearance at the plate of the Babe Ruths of big 
banking and big business in this decisive play- 
off for prosperity. Every American, worker or 
employer, may well go home and meditate upon 
its meaning afterwards, no matter how the game 
goes; but meanwhile, with the bleachers full of 
idle labor, idle machinery, and idle money, we 

Hats in the air for fearless Farrell, and 
more power to his arm. 

No anxious economist stood at his elbow 
when he wrote the words he spoke in Chicago 
this week. He was talking as a man who made 
and sold things, to men who wanted to do like- 
wise; he was thinking as a creator, not as a 
creditor; as a leader, not as a lender. No 
nostalgia for the past distorted his vision; it was 
turned forward to the possibilities of a future. 

No cramped calculations of the cost of living 
limited his estimate of what labor could earn 
and should spend. He saw clearly and said 
straightforwardly that the crux of the problem 
of prosperity is the increase of consumption, 
not the liquidation of loans or the curtailment 


of production; that the prime requisite for r¢. 
covery is the expansion of purchasing power 
not the payment of debt. 

Without benefit of the economic clergy h, 
was unafraid to father the thought that ever 
though prices are lower, wages might wel! 
remain relatively higher if business concen. 
trates its energies upon reducing other costs and 
stimulating demand. For, refusing to view the 
modern world as through a castor-oil bottle 
darkly, he could see that the expansion of the 
market is still the main factor of business 
progress as it has been in the past. With q 
degree of insight far higher than that of any of 
the other doctors, of depression, because con 
ferred by the University of Experience, he say 
that the more and the longer the purchasing 
power of other countries or of some groups o! 
our own people is crippled by depressed prices 
or unemployment, obviously the greater need to 
maintain and increase the buying power ot the 
rest. And he realized, with the sound instincts 
of an unspoiled salesman, that if this coun 
try cannot expand its consuming power and 
steadily raise its standard of livirig we needn't 
expect any other country to do so. 
the materials, the machinery, men, 
ment, and minds are here to do the job. 

These simple, sturdy ideas will no doubt seem 
deplorably illegitimate to the puritan fathers of 
finance when they ponder the paternity thereof 
They have come with a rousing yell into this 
weary world from one of the oldest, most basic 
industries. They have been rocked in that an- 
cient cradle of conservatism, the Steel Corpora- 
tion. And their Dad is a young man of only 
68 years. There is a tradition of lusty longevity 
about offspring like that. 


The money 
manage- 
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